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Fewer Teachers 


Approximately 200,000 certificated teachers are un- 
employed. 


City schools employ today 18,600 fewer teachers, it is 
estimated, than in 1931. 


Thousands more have been dismissed from private 
schools and colleges. 


If we decided to operate city schools today with the same 
number of pupils to a teacher that we had in 1930, it would 
be necessary to hire more than 26,000 additional teachers. 


If we decided to provide education for the 2,280,000 
children 6 to 15 years of age not now in school, it would 
be necessary to add 76,000 teachers. 


Thus, if the United States were really determined to give 
all of its children the minimum essentials of a modern edu- 
cation it would be necessary to engage one half of all cer- 
tificated teachers now unemployed. 


Businesses that increase take on more help; school en- 
rolment has increased more than a million since 1930, but 
the number of teachers, city and rural, has decreased 


25,000. 


Teachers are unemployed, but classes grow larger. One 
State has an average of 44 pupils per teacher. The average 
for 5 States is more than 40. 


Teachers are unemployed despite the fact that more than 
1,500,000 children will this year be taught for 6 months 


or less. 
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The Public Has a Right to Know the Facts 


The public has a right to know the facts about the operation of the State departments 
of government in Richmond. Recent public statements from apparently authoritative sources 
tend to confuse the public mind rather than clarify the situation. Newspapers recently 
carried statements that the schools can carry on the remaining part of the present session 
with a paltry sum of $16,000 in addition to what they now have and from equally authori- 
tative sources comes the statement that $3,000,000 annually more than is actually avail- 
able for the present session will be required to operate the schools: still another statement 
says that the State can get along with no increase in taxes in the face of a climbing deficit. 
Is it any wonder that the average man or woman is confused at these conflicting statements 
about the cost of government? So far as the cost of schools is concerned, the public should 
have all the facts before them. 


Dr. W. H. Stauffer, State tax economist selected by the Governor to investigate school 
finances, submitted his report to the Governor and presented it on December 12 at a joint 
meeting of the Governor’s Budget Commission, the State Board of Education and the Gov- 
ernor-elect. The report reveals a parallel with the recommendations of the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Both recommendations agree 
upon all of the essential features of the Minimum Education Program as follows: 


1. That the State should have a larger share in the cost of the State’s system of public 
education. 


2. The economist’s report recommends that the State require the localities to make a mini- 
mum levy so as to total the sum of $2,830,838 for the instructional cost in addition to funds 
for capital outlay, upkeep, debt service and transportation, and that the State appro- 
priate for instructional cost the amount of $8,304,682 which would be a ratio of 75 per 
cent by the State and 25 per cent by the localities. The State Board’s figures are prac- 
tically the same. 


3. The economist’s report recommends that the average salary per teacher be set at $720 
per year while the State Board recommends that the average salary to be paid by the 
State for a minimum term of eight months be set at $560 with the understanding that 
the localities supplement this so as to bring teachers’ annual salaries up to a reasonable 
average, say $720. 


4. Both plans agree that the State funds over and above the constitutional requirement 
should be distributed upon the basis of school population in average daily attendance. 


5. Both plans recommend that the so-called equalization fund as now constituted should be 
abolished. 


6. Both reports recommend that the State increase its appropriation for elementary and 
secondary education by $3,000,000 annually more than is available for the present school 
session. 


POINTS OF APPARENT DIFFERENCE IN THE TWO REPORTS 


Recent newspaper reports have called special attention to and played up the apparent 
difference between the reports of the Governor’s specialist and the report of the State Board 
of Education. The data forming the basis of both reports were taken from the records of 
the State Department of Education. The points of difference in the two reports are: 


1. The first and vital difference in the two reports is the fact that the specialist’s report 
sets up a method by which the State shall require the localities to contribute first a deter- 
mined amount for instructional purposes and the State shall then furnish the rest of the 
funds to meet the standard requirements of a minimum eight months school term, while 
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the State Board’s report would set up the fixed or determined amount to be appropriated by 
the State and leave to the localities to raise an amount sufficient to meet the standards of a 
minimum school term in all of the localities. It is just a question of the State’s requiring the 
localities to set up first a fixed amount or the State’s taking the responsibility of furnishing 
the fixed or determined figures and the localities making up the rest as they may desire to 
meet the constitutional minimum or even go beyond to a nine months’ standard term. In 
short, it is just a question of where the first and fixed responsibility lies. Public education, 
as at present, by either plan is the joint responsibility of the State and the localities, the only 
question being the ratio between the responsibility of the State and the localities and the best 
method of bringing about the desired results. To put it frankly: Is it advisable for the State 
to force the localities to provide the fixed amount with the State supplementing; or, is it 
better to have the State put up the fixed amount and the localities supplement to the extent 
of meeting the required standards? 


2. Much has been made of the difference in the statement by the State Superintendent 
in August that 62 counties would not have sufficient funds to keep their schools open the 
minimum term of eight months and the more recent statement by the economist that only 
27 counties would be without funds for the minimum term of eight months. 


This apparent wide difference in the two reports can easily be harmonized when all the 
facts are before us. The August statement was based upon estimates from the counties as 
to school revenues available for the session 1933-34. These estimates were made on the basis 
of the records of the previous year as to budgets, number of teachers required, and salaries 
paid. The school authorities later in planning for the 1933-34 school session set up their 
budgets, decided upon the number of teachers to employ, and the salaries to be paid. As a 
matter of fact, these budgets varied from the earlier estimates by $156,906, fewer teachers 
were employed, and salary cuts made to the extent of $296,592, thus making a total of 
$453,498 less than the earlier estimate. The economist’s estimate indicated the need of 
$165,607 for 27 counties. The earlier estimate indicated the need of $655,136 for 62 coun- 
ties. Hence it will be seen that the difference between the earlier and the later estimates 
amounts to only $36,031 or one-half of 1 per cent. 


It is now known that in 90 out of 100 counties teachers’ salaries were cut below the 
1932-33 figure. This accounts for the fact that fewer than 62 counties were unable to keep 
the schools open the constitutional minimum term. Thus it will be seen that teachers paid 
the bill to the extent of $296,592 and the difference in budget estimates made up the balance 
in the amount lacking in the several counties to run the schools for eight months. These 
three factors, namely, varying budgets, fewer teachers employed, and salary reductions, 
clearly account for the differences in the two reports on this point. 


3. It is said that if the equalization fund had been distributed so as to equalize and help 
the weaker counties all of the counties could operate their schools the present session the 
minimum term of eight months. It should be remembered that the law creating the so-called 
equalization fund has inserted in it a special stipulation that in no case shall the distribution 
of this fund be used so as to require the localities to increase their tax levies. 


It should be stated that for many counties in Virginia and throughout the nation the 
standard school term is nine months. The method used in the distribution of the so-called 
equalization fund was arrived at after a thorough study of the conditions, and even then it 
was recognized by the State Board of Education as not being a perfect scheme but it was the 
best method that could be devised under the present conditions. If some localities in the State 
not classed as “weak counties” received small benefits from this fund while not needing the 
money for an eight months term they did need it to actually maintain the nine months’ term. 
It should be remembered that while we speak of a minimum school term of eight months, all 
= en and many counties in Virginia will not be content with less than a nine months’ 
school term. 


Moreover, it should be made clear that a proper and just distribution of an equalization 
fund depends absolutely upon the ability of the counties to pay. It is a well known fact that 
Virginia does not have an equalization of assessments and the State has not as yet officially 
determined the ratio of assessed and the true value of property. Until this is done in Vir- 
ginia it will be impossible to distribute an equalization fund that will equalize. 
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THE STATE-WIDE SCHOOL CHORUS, 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND 

For the first time in the history of public school 
music in Virginia the audience at the Wednesday 
night program during the annual convention of 
the Virginia Education Association Thanksgiving 
week in Richmond enjoyed a demonstration of 
what school children can do in three forms of or- 
ganized music expression, namely, a chorus, an 
orchestra and a band. Those who were respon- 
sible for the organization and for planning the de- 
tails of bringing to Richmond 800 school children 
from every section of the State to participate in 
the demonstration are to be congratulated upon 
the evident success of the plan. 

The following committee of music teachers has 
been at work for a whole year on the plan: 

Edna Shaeffer, Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 

Chairman, 

Lizabeth Purdom, Teachers College, Farmville, 

John Van Deventer, Fredericksburg, 

Walter Mercer, Richmond, 

Pattie Garrett, Richmond, 

Mrs. Sidney Swann, Richmond, 

Mrs. Annie Chamberlayne, Charlotte Court- 

house. 


The chorus directed by Edna Shaeffer was com- 
posed of 600 voices from the following schools: 
Anna P. Bolling School, Petersburg; Robert E. 
Lee School, Spotsylvania; High School, Ports- 
mouth; High School, Newport News; High 
School, Morrison ; High School, Lynchburg ; High 
School, Radford; High School, Lawrenceville ; 
High School, Center Cross; High School, Har- 
risonburg; High School, Roanoke; and 300 from 
the Richmond city schools. The orchestra directed 
by Lizabeth Purdom was composed of 70 school 
children from Newport News, Williamsburg, 
Staunton, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, Ports- 
mouth and Farmville. The band conducted by 
John Van Deventer was composed of 90 school 
children from Richmond, Hopewell, Williams- 
burg, Newport News, Meherrin, Fredericksburg 
and Lynchburg. The special music rendered at 
the Thanksgiving service Thursday morning was 
by the Harrisonburg State Teachers College Glee 
Club. 


The Virginia Education Association is greatly 
indebted to these school children and those who 
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were in charge and made possible this most de- 
lightful and attractive musical feature of its pro- 
gram. It was an experiment but a highly success- 
ful experiment. It is to be hoped that this is the 
beginning of frequent and regular exhibitions of 
this type of school work and that it will ultimately 
lead to the official recognition of music as one of 
the required subjects to be taught in the public 
schools of the State. The experiment was a clear 
demonstration of the genuine interest of children 
in music as a form of expression and a field of 
cultural appreciation. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 

The effective school librarian stimulates in 
boys and girls a wholesome curiosity about books 
and a desire to possess books; helps to develop 
correct reading tastes and encourages reading for 
pleasure and profit ; provides for pupils systematic 
instruction in the use of books and libraries and 
for teachers and administrators intelligent pro- 
fessional service ; and makes the library a center 
for the socialized activities of the school. 

Expert school librarianship presupposes pro- 
fessional preparation including college gradua- 
tion, or its equivalent, and the completion of at 
least a year of work in an accredited library school 
or an accredited school library science curriculum 
of not less than 16 semester hours. It also in- 
cludes sufficient courses in education, or their 
equivalent in teaching experience, to provide the 
necessary educational background. 

School acministrators desiring effective school 
library service should provide in their budgets 
for salaries comparable to those paid for expert 
service in other departments of the school. They 
should make generous provision in pupil pro- 
grams for the use of the library, and, whenever 
possible, should so arrange the schedule of the 
librarian that she may give her entire time to 
the library, unhampered by other school tasks. 





A PROPOSAL 
FOR THE REALIZATION OF THE 
MINIMUM EDUCATION PROGRAM 
At a conference of twenty school superinten- 
dents and principals held at headquarters office of 
the Virginia Education Association December 29, 
1933, a statement interpreting the sentiment of 
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the school people on the proposed Minimum 
Education Program to be presented for enactment 
.into law at the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly was prepared. It was emphasized in 
the conference as highly important that all school 
people in Virginia hold consistently to the Mini- 
mum Education Program as prepared by the State 
Board of Education and to a unified course of 
action for its enactment into law; also that this 
statement be brought to the attention of the Legis- 
lative and the Public Relations Committees for 
their consideration. 

The statement follows: 

Education is a primary function of our Com- 
monwealth. Any program looking to future 
progress and development cannot overlook this 
duty. Historically, the financial support of edu- 
cation has been the joint responsibility of the State 
and local community. We believe the time has 
come when the State should increase its support. 
Unless this greater responsibility is assumed, we 
face not only a still lower rating among the na- 
tion’s schools but a complete breakdown of our 
whole public school system. 

In view of these premises and the acuteness of 
the situation our schools face, we earnestly en- 
dorse and pledge full support to the Minimum Ed- 
ucation Program as proposed by the State Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The adoption of this program by the State 
Legislature will result in: 

1. Greater State support of public education 
based on the recognition of the principle that 
education is a major State function. 

A minimum average annual salary of $560 
being appropriated by the State to the teach- 
ers of every division. 

. Funds being provided for the adequate gen- 
eral supervision of instruction and the train- 
ing of teachers in service; such investment 
resulting in greater values for the money 
spent and insuring more rapid pupil pro- 
motion. 

Provision for necessary teaching materials, 
including free textbooks. 

The localities being able to maintain, with 
greater ease, a term length of nine months. 

Further reasons for endorsing this plan are as 
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follows: It more nearly provides equal educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of all sections 
of the State. 

The State will more nearly fulfill its constitu- 
tional obligation to establish and maintain an effi- 
cient system of public education, and, at the same 
time, the initiative and pride of the locality will be 
challenged to raise its educational standards above 
the State-wide minimum level. 

The rights and privileges of the local communi- 
ties in managing their own school affairs will be 
unimpaired. 





FEDERAL AID FOR UNEMPLOYED 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS 

More than 500 teachers are now assigned, or in 
the process of being assigned, to work in various 
phases of the Emergency Educational Program 
now under way in Virginia. These teachers are 
employed in special classes in most of the counties 
and nearly all of the cities in Virginia. Their 
employment has been made possible through the 
co-operation of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the State Emergency Relief 
Administration, the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the local school authorities and local 
relief officials. The salaries of these teachers are 
being paid from a special fund set aside by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration each 
month for educational purposes. The national 
appropriation for the salaries of the emergency 
teachers is $2,000,000 per month. Virginia’s 
share is $32,500 per month. 

In the rural districts and in towns of less than 
2500 population emergency teachers are some- 
times employed to relieve over-crowded condi- 
tions in the classrooms and to make possible the 
re-opening of closed schools. In the urban dis- 
tricts, as well as in the rural sections of the State, 
emergency teachers are conducting classes in 
Elementary Adult Education (Illiteracy), Gen- 
eral Adult Education, Agricultural, Home Eco- 
nomics, Trade, Industrial and Commercial Edu- 
cation. The pupils in all of the above classes are 
over 16 years of age. Both employed and unem- 
ployed people are eligible to attend. In General 
Adult Education, emergency classes may be or- 
ganized in any field of learning and at all educa- 
tional levels. Classes are held both during the 
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day and at night in public school buildings and 
other buildings. Local civic or school authorities 
are paying the overhead expense entailed by the 
local programs. There is no tuition charge. 

A certain amount of Virginia’s monthly allot- 
ment is set aside especially for Vocational Re- 
habilitation. For the present, this program of 
Vocational Rehabilitation is centered in the 
Roanoke and Norfolk areas. 

Any unemployed teacher who wishes to qualify 
for an emergency position should get in touch 
with his local division superintendent at once. 

The Emergency Educational Program has been 
under way since November 20. It will continue 
indefinitely. 





BRIEF COMMENTS 
By ROY HELMS, Amelia 

Some teachers do not have a very keen sense 
of ethical practices. They sometimes carry com- 
plaints to highest officials over the heads of their 
immediate superiors. Thus school boards have 
had to wrestle with matters that should have been 
settled by the superintendent and superintendents 
have been troubled with things that should have 
been handled by the principal. 

Teachers of this kind can give unending trou- 
ble. If such teachers would use their gray matter 
a little they could see the folly of their action. It 
is the same as pupils taking small matters directly 
to the principal or superintendent without first 
consulting the teacher. Such action on the part 
of the pupils would find immediate resentment by 
the teacher. She would be justified, and so would 
any principal or superintendent when matters are 
taken over their heads. 

The teacher is responsible to her immediate 
superior and only after consultation with him 
should questions be referred to a higher authority. 





A large number of schools have a Parent- 
Teacher Association, or a similar organization. 
The movement for such organizations is growing. 
People are more interested in their government 
now than ever before, and the school should capi- 
talize on this aroused interest in public affairs. It 
is a glorious chance for establishing a permanent 
relationship between the school and its patrons. 
But teachers should realize that this organiza- 
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tion is not for parents alone. The teachers consti- 
tute half and probably the major half of this rela- 
tionship. Such association should be encouraged 
by teachers by making definite plans. The teachers 
have the responsibility of leading the way. 

We have known of schools where very few 
teachers attended the Parent-Teacher meeting. In 
this case it was quite evident that there were 
reasons for shortened school terms and reduced 
salaries. 

Teachers have a wonderful opportunity to get 
acquainted with the school patrons when they 
attend the Parent-Teacher meeting. The patrons 
come in a receptive mood. They are willing to 
learn and anxious to know. There is the teach- 
er’s chance not only to learn some things that will 
help her to understand her pupils better but to 
present a good case for the public schools. 

And teachers must present the case of the 
public schools if they expect to continue their em- 
ployment by the people. 





There are a great many unprofessional people 
in the teaching profession. Teachers sometimes 
scoff at teachers’ meetings as “so tiresome” and 
“a waste of time.” There are those who think 
lightly of their work and are almost ashamed to ad- 
mit to their friends that they are teaching. There 
are some who teach because they could find noth- 
ing else to do; and there are some who stop col- 
lege to teach a while during the time they are 
preparing to become lawyers or doctors. 

If the teaching profession were well organized 
these temporary teachers would not be able to 
find a place. You do not hear of people practic- 
ing law or medicine during the time they are pre- 
paring to enter some other field of endeavor. The 
Unions will not allow a person to lay brick, do 
electrical wiring or carpentry work without first 
serving a period of apprenticeship and proving 
themselves capable workmen. Is not the train- 
ing of human lives of more importance than elec- 
trical wiring or manual work? Should not the 
person who teaches children be better prepared ? 

The teachers could be the strongest organized 
group in the country if they would take advantage 
of the opportunity they have. The good teachers 
have contacts with the home and they should be 
able to wield more political influence than any 
other group of people, 
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Virginia Education Association 
LUCY MASON HOLT, President 
MINUTES BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Headquarters Offices 
Tuesday, November 28, 1933—8 P. M. 


N the absence of Miss Holt on account of illness the 


executive secretary called the meeting to order by the 
authority of the constitution. After reading a part of 


the constitution on this point, he called for nominations for 
presiding officer. On motion, Robert W. House, of Salem, 
was elected to preside over the meetings of the board and to 
arrange for presiding officers at the general meetings tak- 
ing into account President Holt’s suggestions. 


The roll was called and the following members answered 


to their names: 


. D. Gasque, 
). L. Emerick, 
. P. Birckhead, 
C. B. Warren, 
Joseph E. Healy, 


J. H. Chiles, 
John E. Martin, 
J. Walton Hall, 
E. W. Paylor, 
J. L. Borden, 


H. D. Wolff, 


Robert W. House, 


Ex officio members 


Hugh L. Sulfridge 


Mrs, Eleanor P. Rowlett, 
Sudie E. Cowden, 


S. 
Reception of Speakers: 


Executive Committee 


} Members of 


The following items of business were transacted: 


1. 


Under the head of reports of officers, President Holt’s 
written statement was read by the executive secretary. 
Each of the vice presidents in turn reported favorable 
conditions in each of the districts as to the number of 
members and the general work and spirit among the 
local associations. 

The executive secretary read his annual report. On 
motion, it was adopted except as to the recommenda- 
tions which were tabled for later consideration and 
action. 

H. D. Wolff, treasurer, made his annual report. On 
motion, the report was accepted with the amendment 
that the treasurer be requested to change somewhat the 
form of his report so that the report would show the 
balances and expenses of the various funds, Welfare, 
Reserve and Permanent, and show the amount paid for 
notes and interest especially from the permanent head- 
quarters expenses so that anyone can compare the 
balance of the general account from year to year. 
Robert W. House, director of presidents of local asso- 
ciations, made a brief verbal report. 

The chair appointed the following special committees : 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall and Joseph 
H. Saunders to look after Dr. John K. Norton and 
Governor McNutt. Miss Adair and Mrs. Edith B. 


Reception Committee at the Banquet: 


C. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary 


Joynes to look after Miss Charl Williams and 
Mrs. Blanche Preble. 

Mrs. 
Rowlett, Q. D. Gasque and H. D. Wolff. 


Eleanor 


6. On motion the meeting adjourned at 10:38 P. M. to 


meet at 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


Headquarters Offices 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933—9 A. M. 


Robert W. House called the meeting to order and an- 


nounced that the first business at hand was a consideration 
of the recommendations in the reports of officers. 


1, 


The two suggestions in the president’s report were first 
taken up for consideration. On motion, the president's 
suggestion concerning group insurance was disposed of 
by requesting the Resolutions Committee to bring in a 
resolution on this point. The other question as to the 
length of term that the president shall serve was on 
motion referred to the proposed committee on the 
revision of the constitution. 

The following recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee was adopted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed from this board whose duty it shall be to make 
a study of the set-up in the constitution of departments 
and sections and to hear representatives from the 
secondary school principals and to report recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors at a later session. The 
committee appointed by the chairman to make this 
study and report was as follows: C. B. Warren, Joseph 
Healy and E. W. Paylor. 

On motion, the following recommendation 
adopted: That a committee be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Association to study the constitution with 
a view of recommending certain amendments, this 
committee to make its report at the next annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

The recommendation suggesting the advisability of 
calling a mass meeting of citizens in Richmond during 
the sitting of the next General Assembly for the pur- 
pose of crystalizing sentiment in favor of school legis- 
lation was referred to the Public Relations Committee 
with authority to act. 

On motion, the following resolution was passed: That 
the board of directors expresses its regret that the 
president, Miss Lucy Mason Holt, was not able to 
attend the annual meeting of the Association and that 
this resolution be spread upon the minutes of the 
board. 

On motion, the following recommendation by the 
executive committee was adopted: That the execu- 
tive committee be authorized to use for current ex- 
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penses any part or all of the reserve fund in case of an 
emergency or of a deficit. 

On motion, the following recommendation was 
adopted: That the mileage rate for use of private 
cars on official business be changed from 7 cents per 
mile to 5 cents per mile. 

Fred M. Alexander, chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, read his report. The following recommenda- 
tions of the committee were passed: 

(1) The authorization for the purchase of six dressers 
for the Teachers Pavilion at Catawba at a cost not 
to exceed $100. 

That in co-operation with the textbook and li- 


bho 


braries department of the State Department of 
Education an encyclopedia be purchased for the 
libsary at Catawba. 

First, that the board of directors endorse a move- 
ment to request the local associations and individ- 
uals to contribute toward a permanent endowment 
fund to be used by the Welfare Committee for the 
purpose of endowing free beds at Catawba; and, 
second, that beginning with January 1, 1934, three- 
fourths of the $4.00 Preventorium fees be added 
to the above permanent endowment fund, and that 
the Welfare Committee be requested to put on 
an active campaign to collect the $4.00 Preven- 
torium fee from those who have not paid. 

That the Welfare Committee be authorized to ar- 
range a lounging room and sun parlor at the Pre- 
ventorium provided money is available, all of 


Be 


which to be subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive committee. 
That ‘local associations in the vicinities of Cataw- 


vu 


ba and the Preventorium appoint committees to 
visit these institutions. 


Miss Elsie E. Wilson, chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology, read her report. Action on the report was 
postponed at Miss Wilson’s suggestion until she could 
ascertain a more complete list of teachers who had 
passed away. 

Blake T. Newton, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
These resolutions were con- 
sidered seriatim and amendments were offered. Action 


mittee, made his report. 


on these resolutions was postponed until the next 
meeting of the board. 

J. Walton 
Committee, read his report. On motion, the report 
was adopted and a vote of thanks extended to the 


Hall,. chairman of the Public Relations 


Public Relations Committee for its splendid work. 
On motion, the following resolution was passed: That 
it is the sense and wish of the board of directors that 
the Public Relations Committee should continue its 
good work with superintendents and local associations 
and pursue its activities vigorously. 

On motion, Fred M. Alexander was re-elected a mem- 


ber of the Welfare Committee to serve for three years. 
The election of a member of the Legislative Committee 
After two ballots, G. H. Givens, 


was decided by ballot. 
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Russell County, was 


superintendent of schools of 
elected. 

C. B. Warren was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee to serve for one year beginning January 
1, 1934. 


On motion, Hugh L. Sulfridge was elected director of 


presidents of local associations. 

Miss Adair, chairman of the Retirement Committee, 
read her report. On motion, the report was adopted. 
(See committee reports. ) 


The meeting adjourned at 12:45 P. M. to meet Wednes- 


day at 3:30 P. M. at Hotel John Marshall. 


Hotel John Marshall 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933—3:30 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order with J. L. Borden pre- 


siding. 


if 


in 


~) 


Blake T. Newton, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, presented the resolutions and they were con- 
sidered seriatim and in some cases briefly amended, 
after which on motion the resolutions were adopted as 
a whole. (See committee reports.) 

On motion, the following resolution was adopted: 
That this Association go on record as expressing its 
sincere appreciation to Miss Frances B. Woodson for 
her long, faithful and efficient service to this Associ- 
ation as business manager. 

Joseph H. Saunders, who at the last meeting of the 
board was appointed to secure a charter for the Asso- 
ciation, made his report. He suggested that it was 
necessary to appoint a board of trustees to be entered 
in the charter. The following were accordingly 
elected: Joseph H. Saunders, Jesse Binford and 
H. D. Wolff. After many questions and further dis- 
cussion the verbal report of Mr. Saunders was, on mo 
tion, adopted. 

At this point, the treasurer read his amended report. 
On motion, the report was adopted. 

A. L. Bennett, chairman of the Budget Committee, 
read his report. 
ments, on motion, the report was adopted. 


After one or two suggested amend- 


The board adjourned at 5:28 P. M. to meet Thursday 
morning at 9 A. M. in headquarters office. 





Headquarters Offices 
Thursday, November 30, 1933—9:00 A. M. 


On motion, the sum of $50.00 was appropriated out of 
the money not already expended for the services of the 
secretary to the president. 

K .P. Birckhead, chairman of the Auditing Committee, 
presented his report. On motion, the report was 
adopted. (See committee reports. ) 

At this point, Superintendent G. H. Givens, who had 
been elected a member of the Legislative Committee, 
was introduced to the board. 

C. B. Warren, chairman of the special committee ap- 


pointed to make a study and report on re-organization 
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of the departments and sections, made the following 
report: 
That there be a department of secondary school prin- 
cipals; that there be a department of colleges; that 
there be a section of supervisors; that there be a sec- 
tion of elementary school principals. On motion, the 
report was accepted and referred to the Committee on 
Amendments to the Constitution. 
On motion, it was decided that the amount to be ap- 
propriated to the respective districts to be set at $60.00. 
Roland E. Cook, chairman of the Committee on Time 
and Place, made his report recommending that the 
next annual meeting be held Thanksgiving week in the 
city of Richmond. On motion, the report was adopted. 
On motion, the following resolution was passed: That 
this board extends its appreciation to those people in 
charge of the music on the general programs of the 
Association and suggests that they be requested to con- 
tinue the arrangement of such a program at the next 
annual convention. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Headquarters Offices 
Friday, December 1, 1933—12:30 P. M. 


1. H.L. Sulfridge, who had previously been elected direc- 
tor of local association presidents, announced his resig- 
nation and asked that someone else be appointed in his 
stead. On motion, his resignation was accepted and 
A. L. Bennett was elected to this position. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to the re- 
tiring members of the board, namely, Q. D. Gasque, 
K. P. Birckhead, A. L. Bennett, and O. L. Emerick, for 
their services. 
On motion, the board of directors recommends to the 
Committee on the Revision of the Constitution to be 
appointed by the president of the Association that 
there be provided a department of secondary school 
principals and a department of colleges. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:48. 

Rosert W. House, 
Presiding. 
C. J. HEATWOLE, 
Executive Secretary. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS SESSION— 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


John Marshall High School, Richmond 
Friday, December 1, 1933—9 A. M. 


1. H. D. Wolff, treasurer, read his report. 
the report was adopted. (See treasurer’s report, 
page 174.) 

The chairman read the president’s report. 

Blake T. Newton, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, read the resolutions as recommended by the 
board of directors. The resolutions were taken up 
and acted upon seriatim. After a number of amend- 


On motion, 


ments were suggested and decided upon, on motion, the 
resolutions as a whole were adopted. (See committee 
reports. ) 
The following resolution was presented from the floor 
and adopted: That the members of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association express to their beloved president, 
Miss Lucy Mason Holt, their great appreciation of her 
splendid work as set forth in her report and their re- 
gret that she was unable to be present on this occasion. 
Cornelia S. Adair, chairman of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, read her report. After considerable discussion 

and a few suggested amendments, the report was 

adopted. (See committee reports.) 
6. Fred M. Alexander, chairman of the Welfare Com- 

mittee, read his report. On motion, the report was 
adopted. (See committee reports. ) 
G. L. H. Johnson, chairman of the Committee on a 
Code of Ethics, read his report. On motion, the report 
was adopted. (See committee reports.) 
A. L. Bennett, chairman, Budget Committee, read his 
report. On motion, the report was adopted. (See 
committee reports. ) 
Elsie E. Wilson read the report on necrology. On 
motion, the report was adopted. (See committee 
reports. ) 
Roland E. Cook, chairman, Committee on Time and 
Place, read his report, naming Richmond as the place 
and Thanksgiving week the time for the next annual 
convention. On motion, the report was adopted. 
J. L. Borden made a report on the significant and im- 
portant acts of the board of directors. On motion, the 

report was adopted. 
The meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock noon. 
JoserH E. HEALY, 
Presiding. 

C. J. HEATWOLE, 

Executive Secretary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Resolutions Committee 


1. Since the birth of our Nation, education of all our 
citizens has been recognized as the foundation of our 
liberties, the preserver of our ideals, and the promoter of 
our progress. It is apparent that in the immediate future 
the complexities of our civilization will demand keener in- 
sight into social conditions and saner judgment on the 
part of every worthy American citizen. We affirm that 
such insight and judgment and other attributes of a healthy 
social order are outcomes that can best be fostered by and 
realized through our public schools, which have more and 
more been selected by society to inspire, guide and dis- 
cipline our young citizens toward worthy ends. 

2. The Virginia Education Association reaffirms the 
principle that education is a State function. We ask the 
General Assembly of Virginia to validate this principle by 
guaranteeing a minimum program of public education in 
every community of the State as proposed in the program 
of the State Board of Education. 

















3. Such minimum program of public education for Vir- 
ginia has clearly been outlined and approved previously 
by this Association and by the State Board of Education. 
Most emphatically does the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion endorse this minimum program again and recom- 
mend its approval by the General Assembly which con- 
venes in 1934. However, we take the position that all State 
schools should have a term of not less than one hundred 
eighty days in any one year. 

4. The Virginia Education Association insists that some 
equitable plan of local and State support must be evolved to 
guarantee a decent salary for all our teachers, in order that 
we may not only retain but also attract the outstanding 
leaders of each community to be the teachers of our youth. 

5. Be it resolved, That we urge the General Assembly 
of Virginia to support and adopt an actuarially sound 
Retirement System for teachers. 

6. The Virginia Education Association urges that all 
divisions in the State consider very carefully the Federal 
public and civil works programs as means of securing 
economically necessary capital improvements for all our 
pupils, and also of giving wider employment to the citizens 
of the State. 

7. The Virginia Education Association congratulates 
the Co-operative Education Association and the Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers upon their recent mer- 
ger, and recommends that each school in the State profit 
by affiliation with this new organization. 

8. To give employment to teachers now unemployed, 
as well as to improve the educational advantages of many 
of our citizens, we urge that all divisions co-operate with 
Federal and State governments in whatsoever plans are 
announced for illiterate or special classes. 

9. We endorse the program of Curriculum Revision 
as now being conducted by the State Department of 
Education. 

10. Be it resolved, That beginning with September, 1938, 
no new teachers be admitted to the service with less than 
a Bachelor’s Degree, entitling the holder to a Collegiate 
Professional Certificate. We believe that one of the serious 
needs of our democracy is better and more intensively 
trained teachers, and we urge that, when this additional 
training is required, the salary be made commensurate 
therewith. 

11. We wish to endorse heartily the splendid work of 
the Public Relations Committee and commend to the peo- 
ple of Virginia the study of the salient facts brought out 
by this committee regarding the public schools of our 
State. 

12. That, because of the rising price levels resulting in 
increased cost of living, every effort should be put forth 
by school authorities to check further salary reductions. 
We recommend further that salary adjustments be made 
in proportion to the increased cost of living at the earliest 
possible time. 

13. That we, as an organization, express our apprecia- 
tion to the press for the many fine editorials and other 
articles which have been published, especially during the 
recent months, in the interest of the welfare of the youth 
of our State. 
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14. That the Virginia Education Association commend 
and, endorse the administration of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. During one of the 
most difficult periods in the history of education in Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Hall has given a type of leadership that is rare 
and outstanding. In the brief period that he has held office 
he has taken his place as an outstanding leader among the 
State superintendents in America. He has initiated the 
Minimum Education Program and the program of curric- 
ulum revision, movements, which when established will 
materially improve the efficiency of Virginia’s public school 
system. He has secured cordial and enthusiastic support 
for public education not only from members of the profes- 
sion but from leaders and citizens in all walks of life. 

15. That in view of the outstanding service rendered 
to the Virginia Education Association, to education in 
Virginia and in the nation by Superintendent Joseph H. 
Saunders, of Newport News, the Virginia Education As- 
sociation proposes to the National Education Association 
the name of Superintendent Saunders as its next presi- 
dent. Superintendent Saunders was one of the organizers 
of the Virginia Education Association and has rendered 
splendid and consistent service to the Association since 
the date of its foundation. Superintendent Saunders is not 
only one of the outstanding superintendents in Virginia but 
he has also served as rural school teacher, principal, mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners of the State Board of 
Education and director of the summer session at Coving- 
ton. He is a member of the Virginia State Board of 
Education and President of the Board of Trustees of The 
National Education Association. He has served in the 
Bureau of Federal Vocational Education in Washington, 
has served as a delegate to the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations in Geneva and is a platform speaker 
of outstanding ability. 

In all of these positions he has demonstrated his ability 
to represent ably the teachers of the nation and his capacity 
to fill the responsible position of president of the National 
Education Association. 

16. We commend the improved appearance and content 
of the Virginia Journal of Education, and urge the Journal 
to follow a vigorous policy in giving timely professional 
articles, in interpreting recent educational developments in 
the Nation, and in defending the rights and best interests 
of all the educational workers of the Association. 

17. We endorse the excellent program of the National 
Education Association and urge every teacher in Virginia 
to become a member. 

18. That the members of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation express to their beloved President, Miss Lucy 
Mason Holt, their great appreciation of her splendid work, 
as set forth in her report, and their regret that she was 
unable to be present with them. 

19. The Virginia Education Association expresses its 
thanks to the city of Richmond, to the local hotels and to 
the retail merchants of Richmond for their liberal con- 
tributions for the entertainment of this convention, and to 
the school administration and the teachers of the city of 
Richmond for their splendid hospitality. 

BLAKE T. Newron, Chairman. 
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Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


The Teachers Retirement Fund Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association has held two general meet- 
ings. The first was held in March to discuss a suggestion 
made by Governor Pollard, through State Superintendent 
Sidney B. Hall, that a representative of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching or some 
similar group be requested to review the entire retirement 
situation in Virginia and make recommendations as to fu- 
ture action. The Committee agreed to this, provided the 
Governor would make the request. Tentative arrange- 
ments were made with the Carnegie Foundation but no 
formal invitation was issued. 

The second item of business was to plan the Committee’s 
part in carrying out the provisions of Resolutions Nos. 6 
and 7, passed by the Virginia Education Association at its 
convention, held in Richmond November 25, 1932. This 
action was set forth in a letter sent out under the date of 
March 25, 1933. The Resolutions were as follows: 

Resolution 6. The Virginia 
approves and endorses the teachers’ retirement plan pre- 


Education Association 
pared by the special committee of the Association and ap- 
proved by the committee of the General Assembly appointed 
to study the problem. 
or a similar just and equitable plan, into law by the next 
General Assembly and instructs the legislative committee 


It urges the enactment of this plan, 


of the Association to use all proper means to secure such 
enactment. 

Resolution 7. The Virginia Education Association re- 
quests the local and district associations to study the ques- 
tion of the continuance of the present teachers’ retirement 
law so that the opinion of the associations may be ascer- 
tained. 

In order to carry out the provisions of resolution No. 7 
the executive committee of the sent out a 
questionnaire to the local associations asking the members 
to express their opinions on the matter of the continuance 


Association 


of the present law if a satisfactory new law could not be 
passed at the next General Assembly. 
Retirement Fund committees requested the presidents of 


The executive and 


the local associations to have the matter of retirement legis- 
lation presented by some one familiar with the situation 
and discussed fully by the members of their groups before 
answering the questionnaire. As an aid to the presentation 
the Committee suggested that each speaker secure a copy 
of the reprint of the article “The Status of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System in Virginia’ which appeared in the 
Virginia Journal of Education of January, 1932, and re- 
read the Report of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Com- 
mittee as*it appeared in the Virginia Journal of Education, 
of January, 1933. 

Upon the suggestion of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Committee its chairman called attention to the following 


points outlined by members of the committee: 


Results of the Continuance of the Law in Its 
Present Form 
1. The teachers would continue to pay 1 per cent of their 
salaries and the State to pay $20,000 a year. 


2. The 1,000 retired teachers would continue to draw 
their annuities in reduced amounts. 

The rights of those who have contributed over a period 
of years would be maintained. 

We would be in a better position to obtain a satisfac- 
tory settlement from the State as we would maintain 
our position that the State has a contractual relation 
to all the teachers who have contributed to the fund 
believing that they would have an annuity when they 
were ready to retire. For example, the State might be 
asked to refund or amortize the money contributed by 
the teachers which, with its accumulated interest, is 
now more than $3,000,000. This sum could be amortized 
for about $168,000 annually over a period of 30 years. 
It would go far toward taking care of the situation in 
which we now find ourselves. 

5. Under the present (old) law the teachers who retire 
this year and those who are about to retire would get 
annuities pro-rated according to the annual contribu- 
tions of the teachers and State, and in proportion to 
the number of annuitants. 


Results of the Repeal of the Present Law if a 
More Satisfactory Law Cannot be Obtained 
at Present 
The teachers and the State would each discontinue 
their contributions. 
The teachers would deny the responsibility of the State 
to the retired teachers and to those who have been com- 
pelled by their contracts to contribute to the fund 
since 1908. 
The annuities of the retired teachers would cease— 
this would cause serious hardship to many elderly and 
some disabled teachers. 
It would then be possible to pass a new law. This 
would probably not take care of those who had taught 
for, say, 20 years or more. At the present time the 
financing would probably be done by the teachers 
without State aid. 
Many young teachers would be prevented from secur- 
ing positions or from being promoted by prolonging 
the tenure of the disabled or infirm. 
Many citizens of tomorrow would be inadequately pre- 
pared for living in the “New Age” because they were 
deprived of the active guidance of many young teachers 
who were in step with progress. 
Morale would be lowered, greater insecurity felt, and 
confidence lost in a State that would exact payments 
from teachers without adequate returns. 


To date the response to the questionnaire is as follows: 
Number voting to retain the present law until a more 
adequate law can be secured, 3622. 

Number voting for repeal of the present law if im- 
mediate favorable action cannot be secured on a satis- 
factory bill, 958. 

3. Number not voting, 904. 

It will be seen from the above figures that a majority of 

the teachers prefer to continue the present law until a better 
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one can be secured, thus maintaining their conviction in 
the State’s responsibility to the teachers for an adequate 
law and their unwillingness to desert the needy members 
of their profession. 

The second meeting was held in November to formulate 
plans for presenting the retirement situation before the 
Governor’s Budget Commission. After considerable discus- 
sion the chairman was requested to confer with the presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association as chairman of 
the Legislative Committee and with her permission to pre- 
sent the following report to the Governor’s Budget Com- 
mission on November 12. This report was published in 
the December Virginia Journal of Education and was in 
substance as follows: 

Both the Teachers Retirement Committee and the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Virginia Education Association 
believe that the Minimum Education Program of the State 
Department of Education is the most important piece of 
educational legislation to be presented to the next session 
of the Legislature because it naturally affects the welfare 
of all children and teachers of Virginia. 

Second we put the Virginia Teachers Retirement Fund 
because of its far-reaching effect on both children and 
teachers. 

The approximate appropriation needed to put into op- 
eration an adequate retirement fund plan, similar to the 
plan recommended by the Legislative Commission, of 
which Mr. Barron was Chairman, and by the Virginia 
Education Association, is as follows: 

1. A 5 per cent contribution from the teachers’ salaries, 
1 per cent of which the teachers are willing to give 
for a period of years to go to the accrued liability, or 
pay annuities to teachers already retired, or about to 
retire. 

2. An appropriation of approximately $262,500 from the 
State for its proportion of the accrued liability. 

[his is the plan we desire. 

In the event that an adequate law cannot be secured, the 
teachers have voted by a large majority to continue the 
contribution of 1 per cent of their salaries as their maxi- 
mum contribution under the present law. Since salaries 
have so decreased, the fund secured by this 1 per cent con- 
tribution was $15,000 less last year than in 1931-32. The 
permanent fund built up over a period of many years has 
been exhausted. 

\ccording to the report of the auditor of the State 
Board of Education the estimated income for the retired 
teachers fund for 1933-34 is as follows: 

From 1 per cent deduction from 
teachers salaries for the session 
of 1932-33 


ppropriation by the General As- 


$135,000.00 


\ 


ssembly conpeiiiseessbeceaaia $20,000.00 
Less 30 per cent cut 6,000.00 
——_— 14,000.00 
$149,000.00 
eachers Annuities estimated at 
$70,000.00 per quarter .................. 280,000.00 
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You will see from this statement that the amount we will 
have with which to pay annuities for 1933-34 will be 
only about fifty per cent of the amount required. The 
maximum annuity this year will be $250, minimum $25, 
average $120. 

The annuity roll is increasing at the rate of about $8,000 
per annum, and, with the cut in teachers’ salaries, the 
amount from the 1 per cent deduction is decreasing. 

With the institution of the minimum educational plan 
the amount of the teachers’ 1 per cent contribution will be 
increased, but to give the full annuities to the 1,000 retired 
teachers it will be necessary for the State to appropriate 
annually in addition to its present contribution approxi- 
mately $135,000, or such a part thereof as could not be 
cared for by the teachers’ 1 per cent contribution. 

It will be seen that the difference between the cost to 
the State of a satisfactory plan and the cost of continuing 
the present plan would be approximately $115,000 ($280,- 
000-$149,000) . 

The Teachers Retirement Fund Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association therefore respectfully pre- 
sented the above information to the Budget Commission 
for its consideration. 

Your chairman and the executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation called upon the Governor’s Budget Commission and 
carried out the request of the Retirement Fund Committee. 
They found the Commission interested and courteous but 
received no encouragement to expect additional funds. 
A conference with Mr. Wilbur C. Hall, former patron to 
the Retirement Bill, was productive of the same result. 

The Committee therefore presents the following recom- 


mendations : 


1. That the Association re-affirm its stand of last year 
as contained in Resolution No. 6 quoted above, but 
that the time for the introduction of the bill to amend 
the present law be left to the Retirement and Legislative 


Committees. 


2. That the members of the Association familiarize them- 
selves with this plan and with the status of the present law. 


3. That the local associations acquaint themselves with 
the circumstances of the retired teachers in their districts 
in order to prevent undue suffering caused by the depletion 
of the retirement fund. 


4. That the members of the Association acquaint their 
representatives in the General Assembly with the needs of 
the-retired teachers and with the contribution the teachers 
have made and are continuing to make to the fund to the 
end that the State’s contribution of $20,000 may be con 
tinued or increased. 


5. That those local associations that have not voted on 
the questionnaire sent out last spring be urged to consider 
the matter and make their reports. 

6. That the questionnaire be printed in the January 
Journal and the teachers be urged to express their individ- 
ual opinions. 


7. That the Committee be continued. 
CoRNELIA S. ADAIR, Chairman 
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Welfare Committee 


The Welfare Committee consisting of Mrs. Josephine 
N. Fagg, A. L. Bennett, and Fred M. Alexander, chair- 
man, has held two meetings during the year. One meet- 
ing was held at the Preventorium at the University of 
Virginia on May 27, 1933. Miss Lucy Mason Holt, pres- 
ident of the Association, attended this meeting. The other 
meeting was held at Headquarters Office on November 
17, 1933. 

Many visits have been made by members of the com- 
mittee both to the Catawba Sanatorium and to the Pre- 
ventorium at the University. Mrs. Fagg, who lives near 
Catawba, is a frequent visitor to the Catawba Sanatorium, 
while Mr. Bennett, who lives near the University, visits 
the Preventorium regularly. Your chairman spent the 
summer at the University and visited the Preventorium 
and the patients on an average of once a week. An ex- 
tended official visit was made by the entire committee on 
May 27. 

Mrs. Fagg was delegated to visit and report to the 
committee on Catawba this year in order to save the ex- 
pense that would be incurred by the entire committee in 
visiting our cottage there. 

Conferences have been held with Dr. J. B. Nicholls, 
Medical Director of the Catawba Sanatorium, Dr. Flip- 
pen, Dean of the University of Virginia Medical School, 
and Dr. Lentz, Superintendent of the Hospital. All de- 
tails of relationships between the Association and the in- 
stitutions concerned have been considered and your com- 
mittee is pleased to report that the relationships between 
the Association and the University and Catawba are most 
satisfactory in every detail. The patients at both insti- 
tutions are happy and delighted with their treatment. 

Your committee purchased a wheel chair for use in the 
Preventorium at a cost of $43.55. 

On November 17, 1933, 738 applicants had been certi- 
fied for admission to the Preventorium, men 106, women 
632, or 14.4% men, 85.6% women. 


College Presidents ... 
College Faculty Members 
Principals 

Teachers wi 
Retired Teachers .. 
Superintendents .... 

, 
Supervisors . 

Members of State Department 
Librarians ..... ! 

Clerks 
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The executive secretary and his staff have made ar- 
rangements to carry out the new plan of admitting pa- 
tients to the Preventorium. In addition to the member- 
ship card, blue cards have been printed and one made 
for each of the teachers who has made the contribution 
to the fund. The work of checking these cards against 


the membership cards for the session 1933-34 is now in 
progress. You can readily see that this will require much 
detailed work. Just as soon as this work can be com- 
pleted we shall start the new system. The cards on which 
the University Hospital authorities will report to the 
headquarters office all teachers who have been patients at 
the Preventorium have been printed and will be sent to 
the Hospital at the proper time. 
FRED M. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 





Auditing Committee 

We, the Auditing Committee, spent practically all of one 
morning going over the books of the Association and found 
them most accurate—both of the treasurer and business 
manager—and we beg to report that as of July 1, 1933, 
there was a total of $3,937.49, and of that amount we find to 
the credit of the Virginia Education Association $2,701.53, 
Welfare Fund $730.05, in the Reserve Fund $490.19, Per- 
manent Fund $15.72, and $500 bond. 

The committee would like to offer a suggestion, i.e., that 
your Auditing Committee be composed of people from Rich- 
mond or near Richmond in order to enable them to get to- 
gether in time, without undue trouble and expense, to make 
an audit of the books before the meeting. 

K. P. BrrcKHEAD, Chairman. 





Report of Treasurer 


From Jury 1, 1932, ro June 30, 1933 (INcLUSIVE) 


REcEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Receipts 

Balance July 1, 1932, in Current Acc’t $ 
Association dues 
Subscriptions ........ 
Advertisements .. 
State Board of Education 
Club magazines ..... 
Miscellaneous ........... 
Interest on Current Simectite. 
Cancelled Remittances and alesis 


3,847.35 
. 18,847.47 
414.50 
3,011.85 
595.00 
353.71 
480.47 
51.94 
3.50 
—_—$27,605.79 
Balance July 1, 1932, in Welfare Acc’t $ 
Welfare Fund collections and interest.. 
906.10 
Balance July 1, 1932, in Reserve Acc’t $ 
Reserve Fund interest and 1% gross 
II Sdnccedae sees ees 
Balance July 1, 1932, in Permanent 
Account 


$29,017.80 
Disbursements 
$ 4,200.00 
"5 622.00 


Editor’s salary ..... 
Other salaries (ihidien T vamated 





LA Rabin GAS cA ae i 


Be  eN 


MTOR ed bi 4 























Wages, extra MOM...:....cc0 531.50 Disbursements from July 1 to November 28, 
Traveling expenses -................-.-.-.cs-0+0-0+0- 2,068.19 BRL a SR aR 7,465.95 
TURIN, iisicictteanecsitinsccs signin 30.75 a 
Communication (telephone, telegraph, 3alance on hand November 28, 1933......... veoeeeeee13,892.31 
 ; ee iS chalets Chung 1,074.77 
Paper for printing Journal............ noe 1,704.90 Welfare Account 
Cuts for Journal ................ weeeeecene 265.76 Balance brought over from 1932-33....$ 730.05 
Printing Journal... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3,427.58 Amount received from July 1 to No- 
Publicity expense ................... saan 50.00 vember 28, 1933 .............. 271.00 
General Office expenses ..............-..-.----. 655.72 et ea 
Speakers for Annual Conference.......... 729.85 Total receipts to November 28, 1933........ $ 951.05 
District meetings... 775.63 Disbursements from July 1 to November 28, 
Departments of Association.................... 93.75 nO aaa eles ete: 237.89 
Dates Wh TR he ees ccc ercrtiaintion 100.00 PSs ei 
Club Magazines .o--nn-nnnnnvenreneeee 308.62 Balance on hand November 28, 1933...............$ 713.16 
WN os ea ek: 1,174.29 
Checks returned by bank........................ 3.00 
oe NS “ERR ge een, Seen eee ose Fe 36.50 Reserve Account 
Welfare Expenses (Preventorium and Balance brought over from 1932-33.....$ 490.19 
Catawba) MIS Nae Amount received from July 1 to No- 
Retirement Committee and other com- vember 28, 1933 .............. -- 5.00 
Mmittees. GXOGMSED: <x. c.necccieessecne 113.96 = acca 
Deferred payment on notes and interest 842.00 Total receipts to November 28, 1933..... $ 495.19 
Interest on first mortgage..................-.- 450.00 Disbursements from July 1 to November 28, 
Permanent Headquarters expenses (in- VDSS -...-..----eeceneeesnerseenesernnnecssnneerenesee 5.00 
cluding janitor service, fuel, light, ee 
ac) . ‘ Se ee 645.49 Balance on hand November 28, 1933... $ 490.19 
a 25,080.31 
a Permanent Account 
Balance July 1, 1933... sesecnnecwees $ 3,937.49 Balance brought over from 1932-33......$ 15.72 
Amount received from July 1 to No- 
BALANCE SHEET—JULY 1, 1933 vember 28, 1933 ............ ' 5.00 
Assets — — 
Cash Balance, July 1, 1933....................-. $ 3,937.49 Total receipts to November 28, 1933. .$ 20.72 
Building (purchase price)....................-. 12,000.00 Disbursements from July 1 to November 28, 
Improvements DES RE TBA 2,140.41 IN icatidis cietahiadcieddlictaatathe tas , 0.00 
| See ees < | Rerre NeaUE sent 1,158.00 —_—_— 
Wei FRE iccctisecc donee 500.00 Balance on hand November 28, 1933....... $ 20.72 
Welfare Fund note from V. E. A......... 1,500.00 
—_§—$21,235.90 BALANCE SHEET—NOVEMBER 28, 1933 
: Liabilities Assets 
First mortgage—building ...................... $ 7,500.00 Cash balance, November 28, 1933........$15,116.38 
Deferred payment on notes...................._ 1,000.00 Headquarters (purchase price)..... ... 12,000.00 
Note to Welfare Fund.........................-- 1,500.00 Improvements ................. 2,140.41 
—— 10,000.00 Furniture _........................ 1,158.00 
—————- «6s Deed ................... 500.00 
Net ABOU ca esecceinsion s-s-sssneeeeeeeee 11,235.90 Welfare note from V. E. A.... 1,500.00 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF TREASURER 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


From Juty 1 To NovEMBER 28, 1933 


Current Account 
Balance brought over from 1932-33....$ 2,701.53 
Amount received from July 1 to No- 
vember Dh. TOG ssccccncoeeee 18,656.76 
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Total receipts to November 28, 1933.......... $21,358.26 





Liabilities 


First mortgage on building.................... $ 7,500.00 


Deferred payments on notes—building 600.00 
Note to Welfare Fund..... 1,500.00 

—__—— 9,600.00 
Net Assets ............ $22,814.79 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. D. WOLFF, Treasurer. 
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———$32,414.79 








Budget Committee 
Recommended Budget for 1934-35 
Jury 1, 1934, ro June 30, 1935 
Disbursements 


Salaries (including Treasurer )....... .$ 9,161.80 


Wages, extra help..................... 540.00 
Traveling Expenses: 
President ew 300.00 
Executive Secretary 350.00 
Board of Directors........ 700.00 
Executive Committee ....... 350.00 
N. E. A. Delegates......... 200.00 
Legislative Committee .... 250.00 
Transportation—Drayage 50.00 
Telephone and Telegrams... 200.00 


1,025.00 
2,500.00 


Postage 
Paper for printing Journal... 


Cuts for Journal................. 200.00 
Printing Journal ................. 4,000.00 
General Office Expenses....... 900.00 
Speakers for Annual Conference.......... 600.00 
District Meetings ....................----- 780.00 
Departments of Association 100.00 
fe aes 100.00 
Club Magazines ....................... 400.00 
Miscellaneous ...................-..--- aids 400.00 

Retirement Committee and other Com- 
eee aeee 200.00 
250.00 


Reserve Fund ...............- dass 

Building Fund (Interest and Sinking 
| a 

Building Up-Keep Fund...... 


1,180.00 
150.00 
$24,886.80 
Receipts 


Balance on hand beginning of year......$ 2,286.80 


Memberships .............-.-.-- 18.500.00 
Subscriptions 500.00 
yo: 2,500.00 
State Board of Education. 600.00 
Club of Magazines. 400.00 
Miscellaneous 100.00 


-$24 886.80 


Committee on Ethics 


VIRGINIA TEACHER’S CODE OF PROFES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 

Believing that teaching is the indispensable means by 
which each generation advances towards understanding 
of its inheritance; acquires knowledge of life necessary 
to give it highest meaning; learns more perfectly the art 
of self-service; discerns truth or error more certainly; 
achieves an appreciation of beauty and virtue and becomes 
more virtuous and gracious; finds the way to justice more 
readily and resolves more firmly to do justice; 
so to live that it cannot fail, through evidence of pur- 
pose, skill, vision and faith, to bless its own and suc- 


endeavors 


ceeding generations ; 


And believing, more especially, that a generation to 
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which has been committed such institutions of freedom 
as ours; so rich a legacy from the past; the marvelous 
achievements of the present; so great a measure of Di- 
vine favor in the distribution of natural benefits, best 
assures itself of the continued beneficence of these things 
by faith, by a due concern for its agencies of enlighten- 
ment, and through the intelligent devotion of its teachers ; 
and being fully conscious of the privilege, the dignity, 
and the responsibility of being numbered with the nation’s 
teachers, who by the nature of their task must also be 
the nation’s preservers, I adopt for myself, in the spirit 
of fraternity, social good will and worthy purpose, this 


Teacher’s Code of Professional Relations: 


I 
I recognize, first of all, that knowledge has worth only 
as it is applied to the worthy uses of the individual and 
of society, manifests itself in good character, and con- 
tributes to the good life of each and of all. 


II 

I believe that the aspects of truth in a progressive order 
must be and are constantly changing and that the appli- 
cations of truth must, in consequence, be as infinite and 
as various as human needs are or may become; and 
should be as tolerantly esteemed. 

And, with this understanding, I hold the true teacher 
as the true learner, never deeming present knowledge of 
any subject as adequate nor present wisdom sufficient ; 
and myself as ever under the obligation to improve my 
teaching, to learn more of its relation to that of others 
and to the nature and needs of those I teach. 


ITI 

As a teacher in a social democracy, such as I conceive 
ours to be, I shall undertake to make ever more articu- 
late the broad doctrines of our nation that embrace the 
following cardinal elements : 

(1) That “all men are created equal” before the law 
of a just people and have an equal right to expect of 
their government impartial provision for the preservation 
of their “inalienable rights’ and for the development and 
wise use of whatever talents they may possess; 

(2) That all work necessary for sustaining life, for 
contributing to its comfort and refinement and for pro- 
moting its social progress and happiness is inherently 
and highly honorable when skilfully designed and exe- 
cuted with the thought of social benefit; 

(3) That leisure time spent in mere idleness or the 
vain display of unearned wealth is an unwholesome social 
condition incompatible with our institutions and against 
which public opinion should firmly set itself. 

(4) That a government whose genius is that of free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of speech and of all the ele- 
ments of liberty not subversive of individual or common 
rights may establish and maintain such agencies as find 
popular support and prescribe their general functions, 
but that no such government can, without altering its 
character and endangering the foundations of its peace 
and prosperity, seek to suppress the force of demonstra- 
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ble truth, control the opinions of its people on any sub- 
ject, or in any wise obstruct its agents or its Own or 


other institutions of learning in their search for a greater 
knowledge of truth, whether in the field of natural or 
social science. 

(5) That a government whose need for competent 
service in its institutions is as great as the need of its 
agents for employment cannot in equity abridge any of 
the rights of its agents to the fullest expression of their 
concepts of citizenship, the sole criterion of the State 
being competence and faithfulness in the performanace of 
the duty assigned. 

IV 

I freely confess my obligation as a teacher to the State, 
once assumed, but I understand it to be, as such, that of 
stated and reasonably implied agency. Whatever of serv- 
ice beyond this I may render to those I teach and to 
society is, and of right will be so considered, a free ex- 
pression of my own choices and of my concepts of per- 
sonal duty and privilege. 

V 

[ shall zealously maintain that sound and wise teaching 
is most productive of wealth and of social security, and 
that its beneficiaries, whether individuals, states or society, 
are ever under obligation to make commensurate reward ; 
but I shall hold the profession of teaching no less honor- 
able and my obligation as a teacher, once assumed, no less 
binding because of any inadequacy or meagerness of ma- 
terial compensation. For I shall seek, even as my ex- 
perience will bring, those compensations which only true 
teachers receive and none but teachers can fully under- 
stand. 

VI 

Whatever may be omitted from this Code, to which I 
would or should commit myself, I shall hope to imbibe 
from my fellow-teachers, wiser and truer than I, and to 
whom I am and shall be more than ordinarily bound by 
the ties of an alluring common service and kinship of 
spirit. 


G. L. H. JOHNSON, Chairman. 


Committee on Necrology 
We think it fitting and proper that we should stop our 
business today to reflect for a few minutes upon the faithful 
services rendered by members of our group who have 
passed on, whose faces we cannot see but whose memories 
still remain. 


Long after the sun has gone down— 
The end of a beautiful day, 

The sky is made bright, 

With a lingering light, 

Amid the evening shadows gray. 


Long after a beautiful life has gone 
To that fairer world on high, 

Our lives are made bright, 

By their lingering light, 

For a true life never dies. 


17Z 


The names of the following members who have passed 
away during the past year have been sent to the chairman. 
There are probably others which have not been reported. 

Miss Estelle Hinton, Richmond County 

Superintendent Albert H. Hill, Richmond City 

Miss Maud Fentress, Richmond 

Miss Lucy Dorrance, Bedford County 

Superintendent E. A. Painter, Botetourt County 

Miss Jayne Rucker, Alleghany County 

Miss Sue Eddie Wilson, Lynchburg 

Miss Belle P. Bain, Portsmouth 

Mr. Charles E. Cross, Norfolk 


Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
Now comes rest. 
ELSIE E. WILSON, Chairman. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 
To the Members of the Board of Directors: 
I have the honor of submitting the annual report of the 
status and activities of the Virginia Education Association 
for the year 1932-33. 


Status of the Schools in Virginia 


During the past year there were continued curtailments 
of the State school fund by executive order and delinquent 
tax list in the local areas so that in the early summer 
months when school budgets were being made up it looked 
as if more than half of the counties would not be able to 
operate their schools for mcre than from four to six months. 
The special session of the Legislature in August came rather 
lamely to the rescue with an amendment to the appropria- 
tions act of 1932 adding $150,000 to be used in keeping the 
schools open until the regular session of the General Assem- 
bly in January, 1934, when, as the act states, the General 
Assembly shall enact further legislation for the purpose of 
insuring a minimum school term of eight months for every 
school in the State. This special school legislation carries 
a solemn obligation to do two things : 


1. To continue the operation of the schools for an eight 
months’ term according to necessary requirements and 
needs as revealed by an analysis of the conditions when 
the regular session of the General Assembly convenes. 
In the meantime it is further understood that the Gov- 
ernor-elect, the Budget Commission, the State Board 
of Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction jointly shall work out a plan of State and 
local financing of an eight months’ minimum school 
term for the entire State. 

This was written into the appropriations bill as an amend- 
ment by the special session of the Legislature in August 
and if not mandatory upon the next regular session of the 
General Assembly is certainly more than a moral 
obligation to provide sufficient funds to insure a 
minimum school term of eight months. There is a strong 
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and growing sentiment among the leading citizens of the 
State and members of the General Assembly in favor of 
the State’s taking over a larger share of the cost of public 
education which idea is the essence of the proposed Mini- 
mum Education Program as recommended by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Board 
of Education and which constitutes the major objective of 
the Virginia Education Association. So far as the legisla- 
tive program is concerned the State Association is in a more 
advantageous position than it has ever been. 


Important Association Activities of the Year 

1. In order to have more tangible information concern- 
ing the number of teachers voting in special and general 
elections, Robert W. House, Director of Presidents of 
Local Associations, sent a questionnaire to all local asso- 
ciations. Over fifty per cent of the local associations gave 
him information as to the number of teachers voting in 
local, State and national elections. The report shows that 
from sixty to seventy-five per cent of the teachers vote in 
regular elections. 

2. At the last meeting of the board of directors the 
Retirement Committee was instructed to arrange to secure 
a vote of individual teachers in all local associations on the 
question of whether they wish to continue the present pen- 
sion law or whether they wish to have it repealed regardless 
of whether an actuarially sound and equitable law can be 
secured. The vote so far stands 3,318 voting for con- 
tinuing the present law and 932 for repeal, number not 
voting 875. 

3. The board of directors at its last meeting authorized 
the president of the Association to appoint a Public Rela- 
tions Committee whose duty it shall be to arrange an or- 
ganized State-wide plan to acquaint the public with the per- 
tinent facts about and the needs of public education in the 
State. This has probably been the most significant and 
effective piece of work done this year by the Association. 
The public is certainly better informed as to what the 
schools are trying to do for the children and the schools’ 
needs in the present emergency. It has put clearly before 
the public the plight of the schools and before the members 
of the General Assembly the Association’s legislative pro- 
gram. Already some of the leading members tell us they 
are preparing bills incorporating the provisions of the 
Minimum Education Program. 

4. The board of directors at the last meeting, upon the 
recommendation of the Welfare Committee, authorized that 
changes be made in the present plan of admitting patients 
to the Preventorium. Work on the new plan has pro- 
gressed to the point where we are about ready to put the 
plan into operation. Briefly, the plan is to send to all 
teachers who have made a contribution to the Preventorium 
Fund a special card, which, together with the membership 
card for the current session, will admit them to the Pre- 
ventorium without communicating with headquarters office. 
A form has been prepared on which the hospital authori- 
ties will report the teachers have been at the 
Preventorium. 


who 
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5. The board of directors instituted last year a move to 
co-operate with the State institutions of higher learning in 
planning a State-wide education program by agreeing upon 
a set of standards and requirements to present to the Gen- 


A 


eral Assembly for consideration. A number of con- 
ferences were held and all agreed as to the wisdom of such 
a plan but no practical and workable scheme has yet been 
agreed upon, except that the heads of the institutions of 
higher learning unanimously endorsed the proposed Mini- 
mum Education Program for the elementary and the high 
schools but failed to agree upon a basis for co-operation 
among themselves. 

6. District and local associations have been this year 
more active than ever before. The attendance at the dis- 
trict meetings has been much better than ever. Meetings of 
the local associations are held more often during the school 
sessions and the local associations are more interested in 
the affairs of the State Association, especially are they 
active in promoting the spread of exact information about 
the Public Relations work and matters pertaining to the 
construction of the curriculum. Headquarters office has 
had many more inquiries and calls for information about 
the work of the State Association. 


Special Information 


1, District “D” Association followed the example of the 
Newport News local association last year and made a gift 
of $225 with which the reception room at headquarters 
offices was fitted out with attractive furnishings. District 
“B” Association, at its last meeting, took favorable action 
at the recommendation of the retiring vice president on 
appropriating a part of their surplus as a gift to apply on 
further improvements at headquarters offices. 

2. Ataconference with J. H. Binford, superintendent of 
schools for the city of Richmond, it was agreed that the 
money constituting the contribution by the City Council of 
Richmond, the Retail Merchants Association and the Hotel 
Association to the convention of the Virginia Education 
Association shall be given directly to the Association for 
disbursement. We have received this money to be used at 
our convention this week. 

3. Members of the board of directors will be interested 
in knowing that the proposed merger of two independent, 
voluntary organizations operating in the State for many 
years, namely, the Cooperative Education Association and 
the Parent-Teacher Association, has progressed to the point 
of unanimous agreement by their respective boards of con- 
trol on a constitution and by-laws for the merger organiza- 
tion. It remains for the two conventions now in session 
in Richmond to confirm the action of the two boards to com- 
plete the merger. Some members of the board of directors 
of the Virginia Education Association will recall the effort 
ten years ago by this board to bring about such a merger. 
I should like to call the attention of the members of this 
board to the significance and importance of this merger to 
the work of the Virginia Education Association. Immedi- 
ately after the merger is consummated the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association should take steps to recognize and establish 
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close affiliation with this new organization as an auxiliary 
force in the promotion of our Public Relations work. It will 
furnish exactly the agency and organization through which 
to carry on and promulgate publicity for creating favorable 
sentiment for the schools. 

4. Another very recent movement will be of interest to 
the members of the board. I refer to the organization 
started about ten days ago at the J. E. B. Stuart School in 
the City of Richmond. About 150 men, patrons of that 
school, met and effected an organization whose sole pur- 
pose is to assemble the pertinent facts about the State and 
city school system, to create strong sentiment for the 
Minimum Education Program and to save the schools from 
further curtailment of service and of salaries of teachers. 
This movement is spreading rapidly in Richmond and even 
reaching out to other cities. This movement has tremen- 
dous potentialities and the State Association should en- 
courage its growth and promote its further development as 
a State-wide layman’s group interested in good and better 
Our greatest weakness has been the lack of a 
strong group of lay friends. 


schools. 


Membership and the Journal 

The members of the board will be interested in knowing 
that we have 100 per cent membership lists in the State 
Association from all the local associations except two and 
in these we have more than half of the teachers as members. 
The membership for the present year is 12,785 which is 322 
more than last year’s membership. In view of the fact 
that fewer teachers are employed in the counties and cities 
this session our membership more nearly includes all the 
white teachers than ever before. This means that the 
teachers’ loyalty to and interest in the State Association 
has not lagged in the face of distressing cuts in salaries and 
increased teaching load. The following is an analysis of 
the membership : 
...12,306 
Superintendents . ie Se a ccchiad 84 
Trustees , ee 
Presidents of Colleges....................--..--.--+ 8 
Colleges and State Department.... 221 
Individual members ..... ae } lapigan 


Teachers .. 


12,785 

The total circulation of the Journal this year is 13,427 as 
against 13,207 last year. 

The income from advertising continues to fall off despite 
all of our efforts to hold our own. : 

The change in the cover design and in the content of the 
fall issues are distinct improvements in our publication 
according to expressions received from the teachers. It 
should be stated here that all these changes were made at 
no additional cost. 


MINUTES OF DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Department of Superintendents and the Depart- 
ment of Trustees held three joint sessions during the recent 
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annual convention. Superintendent F. F. Jenkins presided 
at each meeting. 

The regular printed program was followed at each 
session. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Committee on Resolutions 

Supt. J. J. Kelly, Jr., Chairman 

Supt. D. E. McQuilkin 

Supt. L. T. Hall 
Committee on Nominations 

Supt. Geo. J. Oliver, Chairman 

Supt. T. C. Williams 

Supt. R. E. Cook 
Special Committee on Resolutions on Supt. Albert H. Hill 

Supt. James G. Johnson, Chairman 

Supt. Harry Hunt 

Supt. W. G. Rennolds 
Special Committee on Resolutions on Supt. E, A, Painter 

Supt. O. L. Emerick, Chairman 

Supt. J. C. Myers 

Supt. J. Lee Cox 

The following reports and resolutions were submitted 
and were unanimously adopted by the association: 

WuHereas, God in His infinite wisdom has removed from 
our midst our much beloved and respected fellow super- 
intendent, E. A. Painter, of Botetourt County ; and, 

WHEREAS, the members of this Association feel that 
they have lost an esteemed friend; and, 

WHEREAS, because of his interest, ability and energy 
the cause of education has lost a valiant and faithful 
advocate ; 

THEREFORE, be it resolved, That we acknowledge with 
deep gratitude our indebtedness for the life and influence 
of our splendid co-worker and that we extend to the sur- 
viving members of his family our sincere sympathy in this 
great loss which they have sustained. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Supt. O. L. Emerick, 
Supt. J. C. Myers, 
Supt. J. Lee Cox. 


Resolved, That the following memorial in reference to 
the late Albert H. Hill be spread upon our minutes, a 
copy be published in the Virginia Journal and also that 
a copy be sent to the family. 

Albert H. Hill has gone to his reward, but has left with 
us the memory of a beloved friend and fellow worker. As 
host to our association through a long series of years, we 
came to know him in the spirit of a fire-side companion, 
true and sympathetic. His remarkable record as teacher, 
principal and superintendent will be a constant source of 
inspiration to lead us to a more sincere devotion to the 
profession he so nobly graced. 

Supt. James G. JOHNSON, 
Supt. H. A. Hunt, 
Supt. W. G. RENNOLDs. 


WHEREAS, public education is primarily a state function 
and whereas we consider it the duty of the State to ade- 
quately finance such a program of public education as will 
immediately carry into effect the Minimum Education Pro- 
gram presented by State Superintendent Sidney B. Hall 
and the State Board of Education: 
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THEREFORE, be it resolved that 


1. We urge the co-operation of the superintendents in- 
dividually and collectively to work for the adoption of 
such a program by the 1934 General Assembly. 

We commend the executive ability and untiring leader- 
ship of Dr. Sidney B. Hall in the cause of public edu- 
cation and express the hope that Virginia will be for- 
tunate enough to continue to hold his services in the 
capacity of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

We endorse the action of the Co-Operative Education 
and Parent-Teacher Organizations in the merging of 
activities and express to them our thanks for a unified 
action in support of public education. 

While this group approves the joint sessions of super- 
intendents and trustees, we feel that the Trustees As- 
sociation should retain its function as an organization 
and we urge that at least one independent session be 
formulated for this group. 

We recommend the adoption of the request of the 
board of directors of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion that no business sessions of the superintendents 
or trustees be held prior to Wednesday of convention 
week. 

Since the public schools of the State have suffered on 
account of curtailed revenues from the State, we urge 
and petition the General Assembly of Virginia that, 
in the adoption of any budget, proper safeguards be 
provided so that public education may not be forced 
to bear the major burden in balancing a budget in 
times of depression. 
that all revenues for all State activities be placed in 
the State budget and be subject to the same propor- 
tional curtailments as is now covered by Section 30 
of the Appropriation Bill. 
In view of the finding that 
pupils (38% including dropped pupils) in Virginia 
annually fail of promotion and entail a heavy cost for 
being retaught, we recommend that the State Depart- 
ment make a pronouncement on this point looking to 
the discouragement of the enrolment of pupils until a 
suitable age, as a pedagogical and economic measure. 
We recommend the appointment of a joint committee 
representing superintendents and teachers colleges 
whose duty it will be to prepare a plan of procedure 
whereby only the apparently most suitable persons for 


We respectfully ask and urge 


21% of the first grade 


the teaching profession will be encouraged to enter and 

to continue a teacher training course, with a view to 

effecting a co-operation between high schools and 

teachers colleges that will more nearly guarantee a 

better quality of teaching personnel in the State. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Supt. J. J. KeEty, Jr., 
Supt. D. E. McQuitxkin, 
Supt. L. T. HA 


The committee on nominations reported that it was 
offering the name of Superintendent John E. Martin as 
president and Superintendent J. Milton Shue as secretary- 
treasurer of the Superintendents’ Association. 
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Upon the unanimous adoption of these reports and the 
completion of the formal program, the annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendents adjourned. 


Joun H. Crowcey, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 


The trustees met in joint session with the superinten- 
dents on November 28 and 29, 1933—except the final ses- 
sion when business was attended to and the following 
officers were elected: President, C. P. Quillen, Gate City; 
vice president, T. H. Chewning, Chilesburg; secretary- 
treasurer, Frederick Diehl, Farmville. 

The trustees decided to meet as a department next year, 
except on Tuesday night when they will have a joint meet- 
ing with the division superintendents. 

The following were elected the committee on legisla- 
tion: E. V. Huffman, Chairman, H. F. Williams, and the 
officials of the Association. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1, That we commend the State Department of Educa- 
tion for its effort to revise the public school course of 
study. 

2. That we request the Governor to support the mini- 
mum education program adopted by Dr. Hall. 

3. That we urge the Legislature to exempt gasoline 
bought by school boards from the State gas tax, that is, 
on gasoline used in school busses. 

4. That we urge that the State Highway Department 
be required to maintain the driveways to public school 
buildings. 

5. That if necessary a sales tax be levied to provide 
funds for the support of the schools, or that the State 
secure added revenue for the schools by transferring funds 


from some other function now supported by the State. 


FREDERICK DIEHL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


The High School section of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers met in the State Capitol, House of Delegates, on 
Friday morning, December 1, 1933, at eleven o’clock, Hilda 
Devilbiss, chairman, presiding. The first speaker was R. L. 
Sweeney, Vice Principal of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, who gave an interesting discussion of The 
Changing High School Curriculum. Mr. Sweeney ex- 
plained the objectives of the new curriculum, illustrated 
some of the problems involved and applied these objectives 
to the field of science. The main address was made by 
Dr. John J. Tigert, President, University of Florida, who 
gave a most illuminating talk on The Relation of the 
Machine Age to Civilization. With many apt illustrations 
Dr. Tigert traced the history of the development of the 
machine, man’s eagerness and need to perfect it, and then 
he showed the problems the machine has caused to 
civilization. 

Regret was expressed that Dr. Charles J. Smith, Presi- 
dent, Roanoke College, was unable to be present to dis- 
cuss The Forward Look in High School Education. 
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As a result of the election of officers, the following 
were selected for next year: 
3edford, chairman; Philip di Zerega, 
Upperville, secretary. 


HILDA DEVILBISS, Chairman. 


Ida Patterson, 


The Grammar Grade Section of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers met in Murphy’s Hotel Auditorium on 
Friday, December 1, with Sue Ayres presiding. 

S. A. Martinsen, of Petersburg, State chairman of 
elementary mathematics, spoke on the subject, Making 
Arithmetic a Vital Force in the Lwes of Intermediate 
Grade Children. 

He was followed by Katherine M. Anthony, of the State 
Teachers College at Harrisonburg, who discussed the topic, 
Social Studies as a Source of Growth in Language Ability. 
This was an especially timely subject in view of the fact 
that the new Course of Study demands Language Arts in 
increased amounts. Miss Anthony contrasted the old idea 
of composition, a set, formal thing, with its new social 
aspects. 

Suggestions for Recognizing Individual Differences in 
Class Instruction was discussed by Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, 
of Radford State Teachers College. 

An investigation of practices carried on by forty-five 
teachers of Virginia showed that few were ready for the 
Course of Study, and the speaker asserted that we teachers 
are not doing what we can do in the light of the latest find- 
ings in education. 

The business session followed and the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Elliston, chairman ; 
Miss Saxton Samsell, Stephens City, secretary-treasurer. 

JosEPHINE N. Face, Secretary. 


A general meeting of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers was held at the Chatterbox at the Richmond 
Hotel, December 1, at 1:30 o’clock as a luncheon meeting. 
[he luncheon was followed by short speeches and the 
Lelia Deans, the president, presided. 

The meeting was honored by having the following guests 
who spoke; Dr. John J. Tigert, President of University of 
Florida, Robert Sweeney, of Portsmouth Schools, Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes, State N. E. A. director, Miss Charl 
Williams, Field Secretary of N. E. A., Mrs. Blanche 
Preble, Director of N. E. A. Classroom Teacher work, and 
Miss Cornelia Adair. 


business meeting. 


Miss Williams told of the work she was doing in de- 
veloping the lay support of schools and urged the teachers 
to take advantage of the turn in public opinion toward sup- 
port of schools. 
the Parent-Teacher Association groups and clubs of the 
communities in order to develop strong well informed sup- 
port of the local schools. We must hold the opinion of the 
local groups toward bigger national educational policies. 

Mrs. Blanche Preble gave a very interesting report of the 
conditions in the Chicago schools. She also gave the fun- 
damental reasons for the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, namely: The department is democratic; it is free of 
higher executives therefore teachers are free to talk as they 
wish; it stands for tenure of office; it stands for good re- 
tiremnent plans ; and it stands for academic freedom. 


The teachers must interest themselves in, 
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These talks were followed by a short business meeting. 

. The minutes of both the executive meeting and of the gen- 

eral meeting of the previous year were read and approved. 

Reports from the various group meetings were given. The 
kindergarten, high school, reported. 

Recommendations as read from the executive meeting 
minutes were adopted. 

Mrs. Joynes made the motion that a committee from the 
department meet with the executive committee of the 
V, E. A. This was adopted. 

It was voted to pay the expenses of the president to the 
next Joint Commission on Emergency in Education, 

The following officers were elected: President, Lelia 
Deans, Portsmouth; Secretary, Ruth E. Dillon, Purcell- 
ville; Treasurer, Lucy Chrisman, Richmond. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Rutu E, Dition, Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
held its annual meeting in the ballroom of the Richmond 
Hotel, from 4:00 to 5:30, Friday, December Ist. 

The attendance at this meeting numbered thirty-eight 
persons, including two college presidents, Dr. W. T. 
Sanger and Dr. Bessie R. Randolph; two school super- 
intendents, D. E. McQuilkin and B. C. Goode; two college 
deans, Dr. C. R. Brown and Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck ; 
a considerable number of high school teachers and prin- 
cipals, the latter including Hugh L. Sulfridge, Fred M. 
Alexander, and M. R. Bruin. 

A committee appointed by the chair nominated the of- 
ficers elected for 1934-35. This committee also made valu- 
able suggestions for improving this department as a forum 
for high school principals and teachers and college admin- 
istrators and teachers. They were particularly anxious to 
improve the attendance of both groups upon this meeting, 
and to work out a liason with the Virginia Association of 
Colleges. To this end, Dr. Sanger, Dr. Randolph, Dr. 

3rown, and Dr. Pinchbeck intend to labor on the proposi- 

tion in order to get its importance before the meeting of 
the Virginia Association of Colleges in Roanoke next 
February. 

The officers for next year are: President, Raymond B. 
Pinchbeck, University of Richmond; secretary, Dr. W. F. 
Rudd, dean of the school of pharmacy, Medical College 
of Virginia. 

RAYMOND B. PINcCHBECK, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
Secondary School Principals 

The annual meeting of the Secondary School Principals 
of the Virginia Education Association was held in the 
Hotel Richmond ballroom on November 30, 1933. The 
first session was opened at 9 o’clock by the president, M. R. 
Bruin, Jr. 

The theme of the annual meeting was The Duties of 
the Secondary School Principal. The first part on the 
morning program was a paper, The Organization of a 
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W orkable Guidance Program by H. I. Willett. This topic 
was also discussed by Miss Reveley, of Fairfax, and Bessie 
Motley, of Henrico. The next part of the morning pro- 
gram was the problem of How to Improve the Efficiency 
and Effectiveness of the School Library. The discussion 
was led by C. W. Miller and he was ably assisted by 
Jane Moss and Nobel Smith, who talked respectively on 
How to Use the Library and The Vertical File. 

The feature of the Thursday morning program was an 
address by Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on A New High School for the 
New Deal. The meeting was then adjourned until 11 
A. M. Friday. 

The Friday morning meeting was opened by Mr. Bruin, 
who began by reviewing briefly the activities which he 
had enjoyed as president and the long-time plan which had 
been begun by the suggestion of the executive committee. 
He said that George Baker had been named as chairman 
of a special committee to discuss the long-time program 
and that he had been chiefly responsible for the information 
that had been sent out in the circular letter, which the 
principals had received, and in the article in the Virginia 
Journal of Education.. Mr. Bruin then said that C. J. 
Hyslup, state supervisor of secondary education, would 
point out some of the deficiencies of the high school of 
Virginia. Four of these were: (1) poor supervision, 
(2) lack of library equipment, (3) improper care of toilets, 
and (4) poor physical conditions of the buildings and 
grounds. Mr. Hyslup suggested that the principals (1) 
have a definite long time program, (2) have a minimum 
part of this to be done each year, (3) arrange for the 
interchange of visits among principals within workable 
areas, and (4) make the annual principals meeting pri- 
marily a time of giving experiences for the benefit of 
each other. 

Immediately following Mr. Hyslup’s speech, Dr. B. B. 
Bagby asked permission to parade the representative 5 point 
school children before the meeting. This 
granted and we were interested in seeing at least 50 chil- 


request was 


dren, each with a headdress bearing the name of the county 
which he represented. 
the principals to carry on the health work in Virginia. 

Mr. Hyslup then asked H. L. Webb to tell the group 
how he improved the library situation in Emporia. He 
also asked R. O. Bagby to explain the pupil record system 
of Roanoke. Mr. Bagby’s explanation was sufficiently 


good to cause a motion to be made to have copies sent 


The spectacle was a challenge to 


to any principals wishing them, or to have a copy printed 
in the Virginia Journal of Education. Brief suggestions 
were then made by Fred Helsabeck, S. D. Green, W. D. 
Smith, Mrs. Bonnet, Mr. Hook, Mr. Webb and William 
Hall. G. F. Baker then briefly outlined the program to 
be followed by the Virginia principals for 1933-1934. 
The afternoon meeting was again opened by Mr. Bruin, 
who called on Mr. Sulfridge to make a report on the request 
made to the board of directors of the Virginia Education 
Association for a separate department of secondary school 
principals. 
able and that, while there was no opposition to the above 
mentioned move, it was necessary for the amendment to 


The report stated that action was very favor- 
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the Virginia Education Association constitution to be 
published for a certain period of time and that final action 
would be taken next year. 

The chief feature of the afternoon program was a talk 
by Fred M. Alexander on What a Principal Should Teach 
His Faculty. Following this a discussion was entered into 
by Mr. Broadwater and Mr. Gasque which proved to be 
very interesting ; the latter asked for a selected bibliography 
on the Virginia Curriculum to be put in the Journal. 

At the business session, with M. R. Bruin presiding, 
the auditing committee made its report which was ap- 
proved. J. J. Williams read the resolutions committee 
report and it was adopted without dissent. The report is 
as follows: 

The Secondary School Principals of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association goes on record as favoring and recom- 
mending the following: 

First, The adoption by the General Assembly of Virginia 
of Dr. Hall’s Minimum Education Program. 

Second, Approval of the work which has been done to 
date toward the revision of the curriculum and approval 
and support in the further development of the program. 

Third, Early passage by the General Assembly of a 
sound and equitable retirement law for teachers. 

Fourth, That it is the duty and responsibility of the 
principals to take the initiative in causing the community 
to have a better understanding and appreciation of the 
problems and needs of the schools. 

Fifth, The formation of effective district and local prin- 
cipals’ organizations and active co-operation with the State 
organization. 

Sixth, Opposition to the discrimination being made 
against teachers because of marital relations or place of 
residence. 

Seventh, The suggested agreement for high school prin- 
cipals as submitted by our president, M. R. Bruin, in the 
November, 1933, issue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Eighth, The extension of our appreciation to the execu- 
tive committee for the splendid work done during the year, 
to those who appeared on the program and to those re- 
sponsible for its execution. 


f R. CLaup GRAHAM, 
J. WILLIAMs, 
F. O. WyGAL, 


Committee J. 


The nominating committee then made its report through 
D. Bell. 
whole and the new officers for 1934 are: 


its chairman, L. The report was adopted as a 
President, C. W. Miller, Crozet; vice president, Percy 
H. Warren, secretary-treasurer, Fred 
Helsabeck, Gloucester Point. Executive Committee: S. A. 
McDonald, Norfolk; F. S. Chase, Suffolk; Lina Sanger, 
Spottsylvania; M. R. Bruin, Jr., Boydton. 

A special committee to study the long-time program was 
appointed consisting of Mrs. Bonnet, T. Preston Turner, 
H. V. White and Fred Helsabeck. 

There being no further business, the meeting was ad- 
journed to meet during Thanksgiving week of 1934. 

Frep HELSABECK, Secretary. 


Independence ; 
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Elementary School Principals 

The meeting of the Elementary School Principals and 
Supervisors was held in the Hall of the House of Dele- 
gates, November 30, 1933. 

Lillian Johnson, who presided, extended greetings and 
urged those present to give all possible support to Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall’s Minimum Education Program. 

Lillian Minor, supervisor of Norfolk County, spoke of 
the progress that had been made on units of work and 
expressed appreciation of the work that had been accom- 
plished by Curriculum Revision Committee. She pre- 
sented Lucy Saunders, director of elementary education 
in Norfolk, who spoke on The Principal’s Part in a 
Changing Program. She stated that a principal should 
give progressive leadership and sound educational phi- 
losophy; citizens should be educated to a new line of 
thinking along social, cultural and economic views. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, introduced Miss 
Charl Williams, of Washington, D. C., Field Secretary of 
the National Education Association, who made an excellent 
address on Training Citizens and Leaders. She stated that 
the elementary principals hold the key to the educational 
situation by being in a position to inform laymen of the 
changes being made in education, and taking an active part 
in getting legislation passed to uplift the schools. A prin- 
cipal should know his own State program and assist in 
carrying it out. 

The president read a communication from Eva Pinkton, 
Executive Secretary of the National Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, urging principals to join the State 
and national organizations. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Lillian Johnson, Norfolk; vice president, 
R. O. Edgerton, Portsmouth; secretary, R. O. Bagby, 
Roanoke. 

Laura H. PENN, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Rural Education of the Virginia 
Education Association met in the auditorium of the John 
Marshall High School on Wednesday, November 29, 1933, 
with F. B. Fitzpatrick, the president, in the chair. 

The topic for this session was Problems of Rural Life. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick gave an interesting talk on the present 
He reminded us that while 
enrolments are increasing, budgets are decreasing; that 
the rural school teacher in many instances is paid less than 
the C. C. C. boys and industrial workers under the 
N. R. A.; he suggests that we give primacy to human 
and spiritual values rather than to material things and 
that we work for a better and fairer system of taxation. 

Dr. B. L. Hummel, Rural Sociologist from V. P. I., 
gave a splendid talk on The Basic Elements of Rural Life. 
It is important for America to work out a new rural 
culture since that of 1910-1914 has collapsed. The basic 
elements upon which we should build this culture are 
(1) closeness to nature, life, and living things; (2) in- 
timate relationship between members of the rural family ; 
(3) larger number of children in rural areas; (4) neces- 
sity for economic security; (5) necessity for using money 


situation in rural schools. 
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to the best advantage; (6) worth while tasks are 
always at hand; and (7) poise, happiness, and religious 
fervor of the rural people form the balance for our na- 
tional issues. The teacher’s responsibility is to show rural 
people what life should be, lead them to agencies to help 
them attain this life, and assist parents in training children 
for citizenship. 

Grace Palmer, art instructor at Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College, discussed Rural Art and Its Apprecia- 
tion. She told us that art problems concerning home 
planning, home decoration (both inside and outside), dress, 
and use of leisure time are more vital to rural people than 
to urban people. The teacher in the rural school has a 
golden opportunity to develop art appreciation through the 
use of environmental materials and free creative expres- 
sion. We must remember that art appreciation is caught 
and not taught—the teacher must appreciate the beauty 
around her. Art materials are always at hand and our new 
course of study gives us many opportunities to use them. 

Miss Gardner, of the National Council of Recreation, 
gave an interesting talk on Recreation in Rural Com- 
munities. In the past play had a bad reputation among 
rural folk but now with the increased amount of leisure 
time they feel the need for play and their attitude toward 
it is changing. The school must prepare skills, interests, 
and awareness of needs that may be carried into the 
homes. Music, fine arts, sports, folk dancing, games, 
crafts, and dramatics easily carry over into all types of 
rural life. 

The second session of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion met Thursday morning, November 30, 1933, with Mr. 
Fitzpatrick presiding. Curriculum Study was the topic for 
this meeting. 

Katherine M. Anthony, Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College, gave a most practical discussion on Developing a 
Unit for a Rural or One-Teacher School. Unit teaching 
means getting all content around one center breaking down 
both grade and subject lines and using activities rather 
than formal work. We must move in a scholarly and 
deliberate fashion in making the change to our new cur- 
riculum. Her suggestions for starting unit work are as 
follows: 


1. Study environment for things that will connect chil- 
dren with the aims of education and begin with a unit 
based on the environment because many materials are at 
hand. 

2. Find the time for a unit even in the rural school by 
cutting out opening exercises and using that time for a 
planning period. Let the activities be carried out by regular 
grade groups and check the work done at the regular class 
periods. Disturb the regular program as little as possible— 
at first, let hammering, sawing, etc. be done at recess, 
before and after school. Go on with subjects in much the 
same way until teacher, pupils, and the community feel at 
ease with and confident in the new type of work. Con- 
tinually check your work by the course of study for the 
aims of education. Use the aims as the teacher’s “Bill 
of Rights.” 

3. Use the second unit as the social studies. Put all your 
time for social studies into one period and have planning 
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Do not break down the grade lines 
The checking should continue to 
lhe work in the tool 


and activity periods. 
until the children do it. 
be done at the regular class periods. 
subjects should be adjusted to meet the needs of the pupils 
and connected with units if possible, otherwise continue the 
use of the textbooks as you have been doing. 

4. Reach the ideal program even though it takes two or 
three years, long planning period, long work period, and 
long periods in subjects to meet needs of pupils regardless 
of grades. 

The work under the new curriculum gives the child a 
thorough program, freedom to do something, to think and 
to face reality. It frees the teacher to live an abundant life. 

Gordon Westcott, a supervisor, told us that to evaluate 
activities belonging to a unit we must study the aims of 
education set up for our group, know the principles of edu- 
cation, list the characteristics of our pupils, give diagnostic 
tests and chart the results, and keep accurate records of 
what the children learn and do. 

The Daily Schedule was discussed by Mrs. Mabel F. 
Altstetter, elementary supervisor, Fredericksburg. The 
daily program reflects the teacher’s attitude and philosophy 
toward teaching—whether she is studying her boys and 
girls or handing out textbook subject matter. Before we 
make out a schedule let us study our own situation, find 
out from field studies how much time should be given a 
subject, and make a work sheet. 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, of Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege, gave a most interesting discussion on collecting and 
preserving supplementary materials for unit work. Her 
talk was made most helpful by showing us actual material 
collected and how it was labeled and filed. 

These discussions were followed by a business session at 
which time a report was heard from the committee on 
constitution. It was decided that certain changes be made 
in the constitution and that it be published in the revised 
form in the Virginia Journal of Education before its 
presentation for adoption at the next annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the year: 

President, F. B. Fitzpatrick, East Radford; vice presi 
dent, Sue Ayres, Manassas; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

Fox, Secreta? 


LESLIt 


MINUTES OF SECTIONS 


ART TEACHERS SECTION 


On Friday, December Ist, from two to five o'clock, the 
Art Section of the Virginia Education Association was 
held at the Richmond Academy of Arts, with Mrs. Marrow 
Stuart Smith presiding. This meeting was largely at- 
tended by grade teachers, art directors and art teachers 
from many parts of Virginia. Mr. Parker, director of the 
Academy, had on display an exhibition of glass of Colonial 
and Revolutionary times which has attracted national at- 
tention: also an exhibition of Industrial Art, traveling 
under the auspices of the National Alliance of Art and 
Industry and the College Art Association and booked to 
be shown in Radio City in New York soon. 

The text of Mrs. Smith’s welcoming address was as 
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follows: In the Gothic Age there existed such unity of 
purpose that the accomplishments of that age are out- 
standing. There is great need of this group’s working in 
an organized way in order to bring art to the people’s con- 
sciousness. Art constantly goes on building on past tradi- 
tions but turning new corners and reflecting contemporary 
life. The N, E. A. has accepted art as an essential subject 
and has put it in the educational plan. According to the 
National Survey of Secondary Education in its monograph 
on “Instruction in Music and Art,” published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, greater emphasis on studies in the 
fields of fine art in public schools of the United States is 
one of the outstanding innnovations in American educa- 
tion. Art is prescribed by our State law as part of our State 
curriculum, Art education was one of the twelve subjects 
to be discussed at the annual State Conference on adult 
education which was held as part of the Virginia Institute 
of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia last sum- 
mer. Our means of measuring our progress must be 
growth of the individual child, the taste of the public, and 
our service to the race. 

Mrs. Smith introduced William Marks Simpson as a 
Virginia sculptor who has brought great credit to his State. 
He was awarded the Prix de Rome in sculpture at the 
Rinehart School of Sculpture in 1930, and after three years 
of study in Rome and Europe, is now Head of the Rine- 
hart School of Sculpture, Maryland Institute. Mr. Simp- 
son made a very learned and brilliant talk, and in his sur- 
vey of sculpture through the ages, from Egyptian times 
to the present day, gave us vividly and with feeling the 
trends and traditions of sculpture. He emphasized the fact 
that it is of great importance to know the great art of the 
past, but said that artists must not rely so much upon past 
traditions that they are unable to strike a new or con- 
temporary note and adapt art to the needs of our own times. 


Thomas C. Parker, director of the Richmond Academy 
of Arts, talked on the Renaissance of Art in Virginia. Mr. 
Parker spoke of the splendid work done by Governor 
Pollard who has realized our art needs, and told about the 
growing interest in the cultural art movement for better 
art in Virgir.a. He talked about the new State museum, 
the first unit of which has been started, and said that the 
result of this renaissance in art will be largely dependent 
upon the teacher in the schools who can establish standards 
of taste, and help art to carry over into the every day lives 
of the students. He said that it is through the child that 
the adult can be educated and told how his organization 
is trying to interest people in a consciousness of beauty by 
giving them some knowledge of the cultural heritage of 
the race. 

Sara Joyner looked forward to a finer and more ade- 
quate art education for every child in the State. She feels 
that this art education is largely dependent upon better 
trained classroom teachers with broader cultural - back- 
grounds ; also upon a larger number of special art teachers 
to give creative expression in art, and a thorough correla- 
tion of art history with the social studies, to be taught 
visually. 

Dorothy Duggan spoke on /ntroducing the Pupil to Our 
Aesthetic Inheritance. She gave a practical picture of day 
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by day lessons in art which help to introduce the young 
art student in a normal school to art in every day life. 

Clara Pitts gave a picture of the beauty of Alexandria 
and of Washington, and told how the beauty of these en- 
vironments is brought to the consciousness of every school 
child. 

The business meeting followed these addresses. 

The following officers were elected for the next two 
years: 

President, Mrs. Marrow Stuart Smith, Norfolk; secre- 
tary, Sara Joyner, Norfolk; treasurer, Alice Aiken, 
Fredericksburg. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting and 
the making of plans for the coming year, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

SARA JoyNER, Secretary. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Classical Teachers Section of 
the Virginia Education Association was held December 1, 
1933, in the John Marshall Hotel. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mrs. P. W. Hiden, of Newport 
News, and the words of welcome were delivered by Dr. 
H. R. McIlwaine, Virginia State Library. 

R. P. Williams, of the Episcopal High School, read an 
interesting paper entitled The Anatomy of Latin in which 
he outlined the Latin course in his school. Many high 
school teachers there envied him when they learned that 
he had five years in which to do the work that the high 
schools must accomplish in four. 

Following Mr. Williams, Dr. W. A. Montgomery, of the 
University of Virginia, gave excerpts from a manuscript 
which he had written on Tiberius Caesar Nineteen 
Centuries After. 

Dr. A. P. Wagener, of the College of William and Mary, 
gave a report of the Tournament Committee, giving statis- 
tics of the past five years which showed a steady increase 
and improvement since the Tournament was started five 
years ago. The various men who corrected the papers of last 
year’s Tournament were called upon to give their impres- 
sions and recollections of those papers. A motion was 
made by Dr. Wagener, and seconded by Dr. Harris, that 
letters of thanks for their generous support of the Tourna- 
ment be sent to Dr. William Jack, president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Dr. J. D. Eggleston, president of 
Hampden-Sydney College, Mr. John Stewart Bryan, and 
Dr. Charles Smith, president of Roanoke College. Motion 
carried. 


After this the meeting was adjourned for the luncheon, 


which was held in the John Marshall Hotel. At this 
luncheon the association had as its guests Dr. Montgomery, 
Dr. McIlwaine, and Miss Betty Call, one of the winners in 
the 1933 Tournament. At this time Dr. Wagener presented 
to her the pin awarded by the Virginia Classical Associa- 
tion to each of the winners in this Tournament. At this 
time also flowers were presented to Mrs. Hiden by the 
Association in token of its appreciation of her services 
during the past seven years as President of the Classical 
Association of Virginia. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order by the presi- 


dent, Mrs. Hiden, after which Dr. A. D. Fraser, of the 
University of Virginia, read a very interesting paper on 
the Antiquary and the Archaeologist. 

In the absence of Miss Susan Roberts, Dr. Wilson made 
announcements about the material to be had from the 
Virginia Service Bureau for Classical Teachers at East 
Radford. 

A discussion of the curriculum and the work done by 
the committee on Curriculum Revision in the Ancient Lan- 
guage section was led by Dr. Wagener. Miss Wenger, 
Miss Perkins, Mrs. Peery, and Mrs. Marston took part in 
this discussion. 

Minutes for the 1932 meeting were read, corrected, and 
accepted. 

The treasurer’s report was read and accepted. 

A motion was made by Dr. Harris, seconded by Dr. 
Montgomery, that a vote of thanks be extended to Dr. 
Wagener and Miss Stribling for the work they had done 
on the Tournament. Motion carried. 

The president’s report was made and accepted. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Hiden, seconded by Dr. 
Montgomery, that (1) the constitution of the association be 
rewritten and the changes already made be incorporated 
therein, (2) that a new minute book be got. The motion 
was carried. 

The nominating committee brought in the following 
report : 

President, Mrs. J. H. Tyree, Richmond; vice president, 
Mrs. J. T. Marston, Urbanna; recording secretary, Mary 
Wenger, Hopewell; tournament secretary, Jean Stribling, 
Harrisonburg; treasurer, Mary Perkins, Petersburg. 
Executive committee, the above named officers, Dr. Barber 
and Gertrude Malz. 

The above report from the nominating committee, the 
officers to take office the first of September, 1934, was 
adopted. It was with expressed regret that the association 
gave up Mrs. Hiden, who has been president for the past 
seven years, but it welcomes Mrs. Tyree to this office and 
pledges its co-operation in every way possible. 

A motion for adjournment was made by Dr. Harris, 
seconded by Dr. Montgomery, and carried. 

JEAN StrisB_inG, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Commercial Teachers Section 
was held on Friday, December 1, 1933, 2:00 to 5:00 P. M., 
in the House of Delegates, State Capitol, Richmond, with 
an attendance of sixty-five. FE. F. Burmahln, president, 
presided. 

Minutes of the 1932-1933 meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The treasurer’s report was read and approved. 

J. F. Sherwood, Professor of Accounting, University of 
Cincinnati, gave an excellent talk on the subject, A New 
Deal in Commercial Education. Mr. Sherwood said: 

“It is not going to be so difficult to resell our branch of 
The fact that it is still popular in trying con- 
ditions makes it easier for us. Most commercial depart- 
ments have a larger enrollment than ever before. I think 
a large percentage is from those who need employment 


education. 
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and feel that they can most easily get in through the com- 
mercial course. We are also going to be condemned if we 
teach commercial education solely from that vocational 
standpoint, and find our graduates unable to get jobs. 
Yes, in a number of cities commercial education has been 
attacked. 

“Constant revision of the commercial curriculum is neces- 
sary to meet the constantly changing economic order. There 
are two main objectives, social and political. Commercial 
subjects may be classified as skill and general business 
subjects. The skill subjects must be taught because of 
their vocational value; the general business subjects must 
be taught because of their social value. Bode suggests 
that ‘learnings in a subject are of value, other things being 
equal, in proportion to the way they apply in future life.’ 
The leaders in general education realize the benefits in 
so-called vocational subjects when the social benefits are 
recognized. 

“What changes in the commercial curriculum might be 
suggested? In general business training, our objective is 
affected by the elimination of the drop-out, for whom 
preliminary clerical training was preparatory. With the 
elimination of the drop-out from the scheme of things, you 
do not need to go far to prove that the subject is justified 
from the social value angle. In typewriting, we have come 
to the conclusion that the subject should be taught be- 
cause of its personal value as well as because of its voca- 
tional value. Mr. Paul Carlson has made a similar state- 
ment with regard to bookkeeping, considering the first 
year valuable from the social standpoint and suggesting 
that we should teach the use of personal records of all 
kinds principally.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sherwood offered four objectives for 
the commercial curriculum of the future, namely: 

1. Social values—(values that will be used regardless of 
the occupation in life). 

2. Economic understanding. 

3. Occupational adjustment. 

4. Vocational competency. 

The following officers were elected: President, G. A. 
Hawkins, Maury High School, Norfolk; vice president, 
Bailey Tucker, John Marshall High School, Richmond; 
secretary-treasurer, Nettie Gibbs, Maury High School, 
Norfolk. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd, Director, Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, made a report 
on the progress and further needs of the Virginia State 
Commercial Education Curriculum Revision Program. In 
his remarks concerning the curriculum he said that com- 
mercial teachers had not participated in the curriculum 
revision to the extent that teachers in other fields had. 
He stated that he felt that this lack of expression on 
curriculum revision work on the part of the commercial 
teachers is to be regrettd since, in his opinion, commercial 
education has so much to offer to the improvement of the 
public school curriculum in Virginia. 

Dr. Dodd then said that he has asked permission from 
the State Department of Education to undertake to get a 
number of commercial teachers to agree to work on the 
commercial phase of the curriclulum this year, which re- 
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quest had been granted. Instead of commercial teachers 
working together in groups and then reporting to Mr. 
Burmahln, as was originally intended, they will report to 
him on the individual work they do. 

Next was a discussion of a Virginia Commercial Educa- 
tion Quarterly. Clyde Overby moved that Dr. Dodd be 
editor-in-chief of this magazine. Said motion was seconded 
and unanimously approved by the association. Bailey 
Tucker moved that Dr. Dodd have the privilege of select- 
ing his own staff. Motion seconded and carried. 

This was followed by Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, Executive 
Vice President, The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., who gave a very thorough and comprehensive talk on 
the subject, Business Education in a Changing Economic 
and Social Order. Dr. Lyon stressed the fact that : Indeed, 
commercial education had been pushed into the secondary 
schools largely by the requests of those who believed that 
there should be offered at public expense the type of 
technical training which the private schools offered for 
a charge. It was long the desire of secondary teachers of 
commercial subjects to believe that they were giving a 
technical training as effectively as it was being given in 
the private schools. This was the standard by which they 
measured perfection in their work. 

Technical training still remains, Dr. Lyon believes, to 
a majority of those concerned with business education the 
major, if not the sole, function which they are striving to 
perform. Stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping— 
these still for many, perhaps a majority, of commercial 
teachers form the three great parts of business training. 
If we view business education as concerned only with 
these, or with these and only a few supplementary subjects, 
there is very little to be said on the subject of business edu- 
cation in a changing economic and social world. Twue, even 
if that were all there was to the matter, one could point out 
that office techniques are no longer what they once were. 
One could call attention to the fact so clearly demonstrated 
by federal government studies a number of years ago that 
the general courses in stenography and typewriting are no 
longer at all adequate for the highly diverse needs of 
modern office practice. One could point out that the general 
bookkeeper has largely disappeared, to be replaced by a 
number of clerks ; that ability to foot up a column of figures 
and to make rapid mental calculations, once primary re- 
quisites, are now of far less importance than knowledge 
of a calculating machine and of other mechanical office 
appliances. But this would be about the end of the matter— 
to peint out the changes in office procedure, in office 
equipment, and in clerical practice and to urge that teach- 
ing in technical subjects be adapted to these new conditions. 

In a changing economic and social order new methods 
and new materials will be employed and the teacher with a 
broader outlook will attain a relatively greater oppor- 
tunity. Textbooks cannot be abandoned, but they will be 
supplemented increasingly by current materials, particu- 
larly current materials which are thoughtful and inter- 
pretative as well as descriptive. 

It is of the greatest importance that we bend every 
effort to make the student understand what business is, 
what current changes mean, and that we discover, if we 

















can, methods and materials, and, if we are responsible for 
their schooling, that we discover teachers who can carry 
out a program with these qualifications. 
There being no further business the meeting stood 
adjourned. 
ErMA LEE Porter, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SECTION 

The annual meeting of the English Teachers Section 
convened on Friday, December 1, 1933, in the roof garden 
of the Hotel John Marshall, with Julia G. Aunspaugh, 
of Norfolk, presiding. 

For the first time in recent years the gathering was in 
the form of a luncheon meeting. Its success is indicated 
by the fact that the number of persons attending was one 
hundred and five, including members of the association 
and guests. 

During the last course of the luncheon, a group of singers 
from the Harrisonburg State Teachers College entertained 
with the singing of a number of ballads. Miss Aunspaugh 
thanked the young ladies for their presence and stated that 
their musical talent would serve them well in their in- 
tended profession of teaching. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, Rev. Beverly Tucker, 
of Richmond, introduced the guests. He presented Mrs. 
Mary Lyne Tunstall, well known Virginia poet, who read 
several of her compositions. After being presented to the 
audience, Virginius Dabney, eminent in State and na- 
tional literary and journalistic circles, made several in- 
teresting statements concerning his own knowledge of 
grammar, giving his opinions concerning the study of this 
subject. 

Kenneth Gould, of the Scholastic Magazine, spoke on 
High School Students and the Coming Era of Increased 
Leisure. Mr. Gould stated that the present trend in in- 
dustrial policies indicated that there would be an increase 
in the amount of leisure time to be expended. He hailed 
the teacher of English as the one who held the reins to 
opening up the proper vista for the use of this time, show- 
ing how this teacher might take the child’s ordinary in- 
terests and through them might direct his use of leisure 
time toward the proper reading and appreciation of other 
forms of learning. 

Dr. J. Paul Leonard, of the College of William and Mary, 
discussed Progress Made on New Language Arts Course 
of Study in Virginia. Dr. Leonard gave a resumé of 
work already done along this line and explained the work 
now being done. Teachers throughout the State have been 
chosen for authorized experimentation with the new cur- 
riculum while others are connected with the program of 
production of further materials. Anyone wishing to be- 
come connected with the program should get in touch with 
him, Dr. Leonard stated. 

Presenting a Unit in English was given by Eunice Hall, 
of the Matthew Whaley High School, Williamsburg. Miss 
Hall presented the actual procedures followed in the teach- 
ing of a unit such as the new curriculum requires. The 
unit is particularly successful in that it makes for a high 
percentage of interested pupils, Miss Hall indicated. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the balance on hand 
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was small. However, after a statement of expenses had 
been made, the members of the organization responded 
immediately, many paying dues for the current year. 

Upon the recommendation of the nominating committee, 
the following officers were elected for next year: President, 
Grady Garrett, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond ; 
secretary-treasurer, Walter Beverly, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond. 

After a round table discussion which centered around 
the classics and the revised curriculum, the meeting 
adjourned, 

RicHarp A. MEApE, Secretary. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Geography Teachers Section 
was held on Wednesday, November 29, in the George 
Wythe High School with the president, Dr. Raus M. 
Hanson, presiding. 

Gladys Charlton, visiting teacher, Norfolk City Schools, 
in discussing the commodity study in the elementary 
grades, explained how such units could be organized to 
produce geographic understandings. She mentioned some 
of the problems confronting the teacher and told how they 
could be overcome. Concrete suggestions were used in 
giving the major steps in the organization of commodity 
units. 

Dr. Raus M. Hanson, of Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College, in analyzing the difficulties of geography teachers, 
showed by diagram the four corner stones of geography 
and how each is necessary to the teacher and student of 
geography. Dr. Hanson placed the subject matter of geo- 
graphy in three divisions and explained fully what is in- 
cluded in first-rate, second-rate, and third-rate greography. 

L. E. ‘Wetterau, Division Freight Agent, Southern 
Railway, Lynchburg, gave an interesting talk on Romance 
of Transportation. 

In the business session, Loulie C. Kelley, of Richmond, 
was elected as a director representing the Virginia Chapter 
at the National Council of Geography Teachers held at 
the Northwestern University in December. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: President, 
Leslie Trenary, Front Royal; secretary-treasurer, Susie 
V. Floyd, Hilton Village. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

Susie V. Fioyp, Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS SECTION 


The Mathematics Teachers Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association held its annual meeting Thursday, No- 
vember 30, 1933, at 9:00 A. M. in Rooms 202 and 203 of 
the John Marshall High School. 

The group interested in college and high school discus- 
sions met in Room 203 with A. K. Eagle, principal of 
Radford High School, presiding. The minutes were read 
and approved. 

The first discussion on the program was presented by 
Professor W. R. Bowers, State Teachers College, Rad- 
ford, on A Psychological Explanation of Failures in High 
School Mathematics. Professor Bowers spoke of the at- 
tack on mathematics today, and called attention to the fact 
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that, in competition with the other courses offered in high 
school, mathematics is losing ground, giving statistics to 
support his statement. The two main reasons for so many 
failures are: (a) Pupils are unprepared, and (b) inferior 
intellectually. There are two important questions to be 
considered: (1) Are the teachers’ colleges turning out well 
prepared teachers? (2) Are these teachers doing their 
work well? The fact that the curriculum should be ad- 
justed to the times and the pupils was stressed, and also 
that emotion is not entirely outside the domain of mathe- 
matics. Fear is a large factor and the frightened child 
must be reassured. 


The second speaker was Fred M. Alexander, principal, 
Newport News High School. His subject was Mathe- 
matics and the Social Sciences. Mr. Alexander said 
mathematics is the science of relationship and that mathe- 
matics and the social sciences can be very closely related 
in the first year ‘of high school, but beyond that there 
should be more specialization. The new curriculum pro- 
gram is a program of relationship based upon concept 
relationship through pupil activity. Its purpose is not im- 
position but is an arrangement whereby the teacher may 
enrich the work, using the unit, or any other approved, 
method. 

Dr. T. McN. Simpson, Randolph-Macon College, closed 
the program by summarizing some of the striking points 
of the previous speakers. 
ficulty is to get the best mathematics teachers to teach 
mathematics. There is not enough money in teaching to 
hold them, so they secure better positions elsewhere. Be- 
cause of lack of time the general discussion had to be 
omitted. Professor Bowers urged all those present to 
subscribe to The Mathematics Teacher, as it is a magazine 
that no teacher of mathematics can afford to be without. 


He said the fundamental dif- 


The meeting of the elementary group in Room 202 was 
presided over by Blanche Daniel in the absence of the 
president, Ida Einstein. As the secretary, Flora Williams, 
was not present Mrs. Elizabeth Shoat of Roanoke acted 
as secretary. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

Miss Daniel read a paper prepared by Professor W. R. 
Bowers. The subject was Technique of Problem Solving. 
Some of the facts noted were: (1) Problem-solving is now 
and always will be of vital importance, (2) a majority of 
pupils have difficulties in problem-solving in arithmetic, 
(3) greater importance is being placed upon the right kind 
of problem-solving than ever before, and (4) the at- 
titude and example of the teacher have more to do with 
the success or failure of pupils in problem-solving than 
any other factor. 

The two programs of the separate departments of the 
Mathematics Section came to a close with a joint business 
session of the section in which the following officers were 
unanimously elected for the ensuing year: 

President, A. K. Eagle, principal of Radford High 
School; vice president, M. R. Bruin, principal of Boydton 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Mattie Bell Fretwell, 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond; secretary of high 
school group, Wilhelmina F. Wright, John Marshall High 
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School, Richmond; secretary of the elementary group, 
Claire Crenshaw, Union Level. 
MATTIE BELL FRETWELL, Secretary, pro tem. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
SECTION 

The Modern Language Teachers Section held its busi- 
ness meeting in Room 317, John Marshall High School, 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933, from 7:00 to 7:30 P. M., 
J. D. Carter, Jr., president, presiding. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. D. Carter, Jr.; vice president, 
Mrs. J. H. Fallwell; secretary-treasurer, Odell Lavinder. 

The main business of the meeting was presented by 
Josephine W. Holt: the competitive scholarship plan that 
is to be started this year throughout the State. There were 
some discussion and suggestions offered. These were ac- 
cepted by Miss Holt and will be put in the plan. This 
plan is to be changed with changing conditions. Miss 
Nottingham gave valuable suggestions. 

Miss Woodward discussed the change in curriculum. She 
is chairman of the tentative plan. 

The main meeting was held Thanksgiving Day at 9:30 
A. M. in Room 317 in John Marshall High School. J. D. 
Carter, Jr., president, presided. The printed program was 
followed. Seventy-five people attended the meeting. At 
12:00 to 1:00 P. M., a luncheon was held in the Crystal 
Room, Murphy’s Hotel. 

OvELL LAVINDER, Secretary. 


MUSIC TEACHERS SECTION 

The business meeting of the Music Teachers Section of 
the Virginia Education Association was held at John 
Marshall High School at 10 A. M., Wednesday, November 
29, 1933, with the president, Pattie Garrett, in the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes, Edna 
Shaeffer made a report of the State-wide band, orchestra, 
and chorus chairmen. In this report she gave several 
worth while suggestions for furthering the work, among 
them a plan for three committees, headed by a general 
chairman, to take over the organization of the three groups. 
This plan was discussed and approved, and Miss Shaeffer 
was elected general chairman, with the privilege of select- 
ing her own committees. 

The president then appointed a nominating committee 
to choose officers for the ensuing year, but upon the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Walter Mercer, it was uanimously voted 
to retain the same officers, Pattie Garrett, president, and 
Mrs. Taylor Rowe, secretary-treasurer. 

Announcement was made of a musical program by out- 
of-town units and Richmond groups, to be held at 2:30 
P. M. at John Marshall High School, and a carillon concert 
at the Virginia War Memorial, from 4 to 5 P. M., after 
which the meeting was adjourned. 

Mrs. TAytor Rowe, Secretary. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
TEACHERS SECTION 
The Physical and Health Education Teachers Section . 
met November 29 at 2:00 to 4:15 P. M. in the House 
of Delegates, C. W. Miller, president, presiding. 
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The following extracts are from papers presented, 

The Place of Physical Education in the School Program 
was discussed by Kirk Montague, Norfolk Schools. He 
said: Education is not static. Without interest education 
cannot start. Without activity that will carry over into 
the present and future life of the individual there is no 
learning. The child will use his education and add to it 
throughout the rest of his life. Interest js generally ac- 
cepted as the first essential in the educational process. It is 
the activity phase of education which must eventually 
shape the potentialities in the life of the child. Activity 
must be satisfied in order that the integration may be 
complete. It is the duty of educators to use activities to 
develop the child. Physical education satisfies the child’s 
urge for an active life. Physical education must take over 
certain phases of the child’s development with a keen 
realization of its responsibility. ° 

The greatest emphasis in physical activities should come 
in early adolescence. There is no short cut in organic 
power. It should be developed in daily training. 

Physical education functions best in the education of 
the child when all physical defects have been corrected and 
in the absence of strains. In safety education physical 
education should play a big part through the training to 
quick responses. 

The best safety is education of the physical through 
activities. Proper development for safe living requires 
huge amounts of activity. 

It is the duty of the physical educator to study the type 
of physical activity in which the child will be interested 
when he has left school and to develop in the child a love 
for activity so that he will be able to judge the wholesome 
type from the harmful. 

Activities which should be given more time are: swim- 
ming, golf, handball, horseshoes, tennis, archery and 
hiking. 

Education today is searching for the child-centered ele- 
ment. Physical education has this advantage, that through 
its activities the child’s interest is more easily gained and 
the play field becomes the best laboratory for citizenship. 

Dr. B. B. Bagby, State Department of Health, next 
gave some practical suggestions for the correctional pro- 
gram. He said: Health work pays. In 1913 the median 
age at death of a white person in Virginia was forty years. 
In 1932, just nineteen years later, it was fifty-eight years. 
The average height of women today is three inches more 
than it was forty years ago. 

The best way for schools and health departments to get 
more money for needed health education and health service 
is to tell what has been done in health work. We have 
better health departments. Our medical 
schools are better educating the doctors. One of the 
greatest factors in our better health is the health educa- 
tion in the schools. We believe that the future promotion 
of health depends largely upon the kind and amount of 
health education in the schoolroom. 

Health officers and nurses can tell of the tremendous 
influence of health taught in the school upon health educa- 
tion in the home. The adults in the home hear about what 
has happened in school and they read the hygiene books 
and pamphlets brought home by the children. We should 
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work out some method whereby more health education 
will be carried into the home, especially in infant care. 

Dr. Bagby mentioned some practical ways of making 
the annual physical inspection. In the high school the 
pupils, under supervision, can assist the teacher in giving 
the inspection. 

What one can see in the throat is only a small part 
of the inspection. If the child says he has had tonsils and 
adenoids taken out, mark throat O. K. Ask, “Has the 
doctor ever told you that anything was wrong with your 
throat?” Answer, “Yes,” mark throat X. 

If the pupil sits with his mouth open, or if brother or 
sister states that he snores in his sleep, there is an obstruc- 
tion and the child should see a physician. Mark throat X. 
Ask, “Have you had earache or running ears?” “How 
much colds do you have?” “Sore throat?” 

Inspecting vision, the chart test will detect only about 
one-half of the defects of the eyes. Watch for red eyes, 
sties, frowning, complaints of headache, eyes running. 
Watch if the book is held in abnormal position while 
studying. Often a poor speller has eye trouble. If-his 
spelling is poorer than his I. Q. would indicate, poor 
eyesight may be the cause. A child with bad astigmatism 
may be poor in written arithmetic and he often miscalls 
little words while reading. 

It is well to remember when inspecting the teeth that the 
six-year molar is the first permanent tooth and must be 
saved if at all possible. 

E. V. Graves, State Department of Education, discussed 
Physical Education in the New Curriculum. He said that 
teachers should use activities that are sufficiently strenuous 
and that these activities should go on out of doors when- 
ever possible. At present the new curriculum provides 
for the integration of health education with other subjects. 
In the high school there should be a member of the faculty 
who has had special training in physical education to take 
charge of that phase of the curriculum. There is a great 
need at present for fuller reference material on physical 
education for the use of teachers and pupils. 

There was some discussion on the question of the advis- 
ability of having the Five Point Certificate endorsed every 
year instead of issuing a new certificate. 

Officers were elected to serve for two years, as follows: 
President, C. R. Warthen, Lynchburg Public Schools; 
secretary, Meta C. Ritger, State Department of Education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Resolutions setting forth the status of the school library 
were unanimously passed by the Public School Librarians 
Section of the Virginia Education Association, meeting in 
the library of John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
November 30, 1933, with Mrs. Cornelia Douglas, presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

With appreciation of the recognition hitherto given to 
the public school librarians of Virginia the Public School 
Librarians Section of the Virginia Education Association 
respectfully submits the following statement of principles 
for the consideration of public school officials : 


1. That the school library is no longer a mere collec- 
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tion of miscellaneous books. It has become a reservoir of 
organized material. The preservation and circulation of 
this material is of such great importance in the educa- 
tion of the youth of Virginia as to deserve the whole- 
hearted support of all those who administer the public 
school system. 

2. That the success of the new pedagogy and curriculum 
will depend largely on the school library personnel who 
must select, purchase, collect and catalogue the library 
books to be used by the teachers and students in all the 
public schools of the State. These librarians must have 
keen intelligence and adequate training. 

3. That the value of the work of the school librarian 
who has as much and often more professional training 
than the regular teacher entitles her to receive the same 
professional rating and the same salary as is paid to the 
other members of the faculty. 

Officers elected to serve for the next two years are as 
follows: President, Elizabeth Saunders, Librarian, New- 
port News High School, Newport News; vice president, 
Jane Moss, Librarian, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond; secretary-treasurer, Nancy Hoyle, Librarian, 
Andrew Lewis High School, Salem. 

After the business session, five short papers dealing with 
various phases of school library work were presented. A 
paper prepared by Jeanne Rose, Librarian of Washington- 
Lee High School, Ballston, on Effective Ways to Combine 
Study Hall and Library, was read by Dorothy Brown, 
assistant supervisor of school libraries. Miss Rose stated 
that the four main problems in combining study hall and 
library are as follows: 

1. (a) The large number of students in close quarters 
distract each other so that they cannot study, and (b) their 
demands take so much of the librarian’s time that she has 
none left to pursue routine duties. 

2. Discipline. 

3. Disorder and destructiveness of the large group. 

4. Constraint aroused by compulsory library attendance. 

To meet the first of these problems, Miss Rose suggested 
making the library study hall as small and selective as 
possible. The spread of library citizenship, forbidding the 
library to unruly students, and appeal to the student govern- 
ment were suggested as aids to good discipline. A monitor 
for each table of the library to return books and maga- 
zines to their proper places was suggested as a remedy for 
the problem of disorder. To meet the problem of con- 
straint, the speaker declared that the only pcssible solution 
was in making the library so attractive with pictures, 
flowers, posters, and interesting readable books that pupils 
will be anxious to come to it. 

Training High School Students Assistants was the next 
paper, given by Margaret Hudson, Librarian of the South 
Norfolk High School. In this were many helpful sugges- 
tions on effective ways of selecting assistants, qualifications 
to be considered, their training, and duties. 

Katie Angle, Librarian of Rocky Mount High School, 
in a paper on Library Clubs in a High School suggested 
several types of library clubs which might be organized for 
service to the library. The prerequisites for membership 
in these clubs, their aims, meetings, and activities were 
thoroughly treated. 
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In her talk on Problems in the Reorganization of the 
Pittsylvania High School, Mae Bostick, Librarian, de- 
scribed able library work in the face of many obstacles: 
lack of space and equipment, inadequate shelving and tools, 
lack of time to devote to the library, difficulty in working 
library lessons into the already over-crowded curriculum, 
badly balanced book-collection, and lack of funds to 
purchase needed mending materials and attractive editions 
of books, and untrained student assistants. 

Even with many unsurmountable difficulties, however, 
the speaker said that every librarian should be on the alert 
to take advantage of every opportunity to advertise the 
library and to make the students library-minded. 

Margaret Rutherford, Librarian of Disputanta High 
School, discussed the topic Duties of a Teacher and 
Teacher-Librarian. She emphasized especially the duty 
of every librarian to know her pupils—not only their names 
and the kind of homes from which they come but also their 
individual hobbies and interests. Other duties mentioned 
were making the books accessible to pupils, aiding the 
faculty, and keeping library records. 

In her talk on Interesting High School Students in 
General Reading, Emily B. Meigs, instructor in book selec- 
tion and children’s literature at Hampton Institute, took 
as her text a quotation from Ellen Glasgow, “I think of 
books not as an indispensable part of culture but as an 
indispensable part of living.” Miss Meigs spoke of the 
present crisis in the library world and named a number of 
ways in which, despite this, the librarian can help to make 
books an “indispensable part of living” for her students. 
An attractive informal library with interesting and timely 
bulletin boards, exhibits, and books play an important role 
in this, but even more important is the personality of the 
librarian herself, the speaker declared. 

The librarian must be alive with interest, not only in 
books and people, but also in all subjects in which pupils 
of high school age take an interest. The book collection 
must be selected to meet all kinds of needs and must be 
balanced. Miss Meigs urged that even though library 
budgets be cut attractive illustrated editions be in- 
cluded in the book order. She also pointed out the broad 
field that the librarian’s own reading must cover in order 
that she be prepared to give her students effective reading 
guidance to make reading an “essential part of living” 
for them. 


RURAL SUPERVISORS SECTION 

The Rural Supervisors Section of Virginia Education 
Association met in the auditorium of Murphy’s Hotel, 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933, Mary Dinwiddie, presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The theme for the meeting was Practical Procedures in 
Curriculum Installation. 

Greetings to the group were extended by E. E. Worrell, 
State Department of Education, Richmond. He stated that 
the results of supervision were very gratifying and the work 
done outstanding, and though supervision had lost ground 
in some counties it had gained in others. Appreciation was 
expressed to the supervisors for work done in carrying out 
the program for developing a new curriculum. 
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The visitors and members were then welcomed by Mary 
Dinwiddie who also explained the panel and asked for free 
discussion. Each speaker was limited to one minute. 

The panel was composed of the following: Dr. Inga 
Olla Helseth of the College of William and Mary, leader, 
Mrs. Altstetter, Mr. Graves, Mrs. Scott, Miss Bierbower, 
Judge Rose MacDonald, Miss Ware, Mr. Acker and Miss 
Treakle. The following subjects were ably discussed : 

a. How shall a teacher begin unification? 

b. How shall a teacher adjust progressively from the old 
to the new curriculum? 
How shall a teacher arrange her schedule for longer 
periods? 
How shall the teacher select units? 
How shall the teacher provide for the arts—music, 
drawing, etc.? 
How shall the teacher, connect direct teaching, or 
drill, with units? 
How shall the teacher use the State textbooks? 
How shall the teacher set up progressive standards by 
which she can measure the progress and growth of 
both herself and pupils? 
How shall the teacher measure outcomes ? 
How shall the teacher secure the sympathetic support 
of her community in the new program? 

Miss Leslie Fox spoke on The Supervisor and the Ad- 
ministrative Council. As she saw it, the big task for admin- 
istrative women in education is to develop leaders of edu- 
cation and to train pupils to solve problems now being set 
up. She also explained the work of the Council and why 
it was organized, 

Dr. Hall’s message, What the State Board of Education 
expects from the Supervisors, was read by Dr. Peters. 
Dr. Hall feels that supervision is one very important means 
of improving instruction and that the curriculum revision 
program is another. He stated that supervisors are charged 
with a definite responsibility in curriculum program and 
expects a real contribution from this group. 

Eva McKenney, Norfolk County, told the group What a 
Classroom Teacher expects from a Supervisor. She 
stressed sympathy and a knowledge of the work to be done 
and a willingness to do the job. 

George J. Oliver, Superintendent of Northampton, spoke 
on What a Superintendent expects of a Supervisor. He 
explained that supervision may be classed under four heads: 
inspection, research, training and guidance. He explained 
each of these and suggested ways and means of obtaining 
results. 


Mrs. Lawrence, supervisor of Roanoke County, gave a 


most helpful talk on The Functions of a Supervisor. 

Elsie Coleman was appointed chairman of a committee to 
draw up resolutions of appreciation to Florence Jackson 
who served the association faithfully as secretary and 
whose duties now call her out of the State. Upon motion 
duly made and seconded, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED that: 

WHEREAS, Miss Florence Pierce Jackson has been a 
member of the Rural Supervisor’s organization in Vir- 
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ginia almost since its beginning, and has served cheerfully 
and efficiently as secretary of this organization for the past 
seven years, and 

WHEREAS, her work has called her out of the State, 
making it impossible for her to continue with us, 

We express our appreciation of the service she has ren- 
dered, and our best wishes for her happiness and success 
in her new work, assuring her that we miss her at her 
accustomed desk as we are in session today. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That a copy of these resolutions be recorded in our 
minutes, and a copy be sent to Miss Jackson. 

Mrs. Philip Freeman, Sussex County, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The financial report for the year was read and accepted. 

LILLIAN MINoR, Acting Secretary. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 

The Science Teachers Section of the Virginia Education 
Association met Thursday, November 30, and Friday, De- 
cember 1, W. Roland Galvin, of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, presiding. 

On Thursday, Aubrey H. Straus discussed the teaching 
of bacteriology in high school biology. He stressed the 
teaching of the subject not as a separate course but as a 
definite part of the biology course. His lecture was illus- 
trated by a number of interesting cultures that fascinate 
the pupil’s interest. 

On Friday, Dr. John Wendell Bailey, of the University 
of Richmond, discussed the use of moving pictures in the 
teaching of high school science. His talk was illustrated 
by the use of a moving picture and slides. He stressed 
the fact that often pupils fail to understand explanations 
found in textbooks and those given by teachers, whereas 
having seen a movie of the facts they are made clear to 
the pupils. 

Miss Mae Kelly, of Radford, discussed the progress 
made to the present time in the elementary science curri- 
culum, while Dr. Helen Foss Weeks, of William and Mary 
College, discussed the work of secondary curriculum 
program. 

In the business session it was decided to divide the sec- 
tion into two groups, one for elementary teachers and one 
for high school teachers. C. M. Bussinger, of Austinville, 
was selected as chairman of the secondary group and 
Mae Kelly was made chairman of the elementary group. 
Mary Gillam, of Highland Springs, was selected as secre- 
tary. 

Georce H. Moony, Secretary. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 

The Social Science Teachers Section met in the Senate 
Chamber, State Capitol, at 2 P. M., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 29, 1933, E. S. Brinkley, presiding. 

Etta Rose Bailey, of the Richmond Schools, read an in- 
teresting paper, What Place Have the Social Studies in 
Bringing About the Integration of Instruction? Miss 
Bailey’s discussion of this topic showed most careful prep- 


aration. 
Out-of-School Experiences of Rural Fifth Grade Pupils 
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was the title of a report made by Professor H. G. Acker, 
of the University of Virginia. He reported the results of 
a study made of the out-of-school activities of 144 children 
in Albemarle County. The speaker suggested that studies 
such as this one probably have significance for the makers 
of social studies curricula. 

Mrs. Francis P. Ford, of Roanoke, State Chairman of 
the Elementary Social Studies Production Committee, gave 
an interesting account of the progress that has been made 
in making the new State course of study for the social 
sciences. 

The Course in Vocational Civics in the First Year of 
the High School was the title of a paper read by Maude 
B. Motley, of the Henrico County schools. Miss Motley 
showed how this course can be presented so as to have in- 
fluence upon the lives of high school students. 

Lois Fraser, of the Bolling Jr. High School, Petersburg, 
spoke on Modern Geography, A Fascinating Phase of 
Social Science. Miss Fraser made an excellent presenta- 
tion of the value of geography for pupils of junior high 
school age. 

About 120 people attended this meeting. 

The second meeting was held at the same place at 9 A. M. 
on Thursday, E. S. Brinkley, presiding. 

Superintendent D. N. Davidson, State Chairman Secon- 
dary Social Studies Production Committee, made a report 
on the work done by his committee. Superintendent 
Davidson called attention to the great amount of labor 
involved in constructing the tentative course of study. 

The Teaching of Controversial Issues in the Social 
Studies was the title of a paper read by Principal Collin E. 
Smither, of Staunton. Mr. Smither pointed out the neces- 
sity for a fair and impartial presentation and discussion of 
these issues in our classes in the social studies. 

Dr. R. E. Swindler; of the University of Virginia, in his 
discussion of The Why of the New Curriculum in the Social 
Studies made clear the importance of a real philosophy of 
teaching for teachers of the social sciences. 

Mrs. B. L. Stanley, of the Harrisonburg High School, 
who had a place on the program was unable to be present. 
She sent, however, a most carefully prepared paper on 
The Construction of Units in the Social Studies. This 
paper was read by Miss Macon Barnes, of the Newport 
News High School. 

At this point the chairman read the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, which was as follows: 

President, Miss Macon Barnes, High School, Newport 
News; secretary, Mary L. Johnson, Maury High School, 
Norfolk; treasurer, Emmie White, High School, Mc- 
Kenney. 

On motion, duly seconded, the report of the nominating 
committee was adopted and the above named officers elected 
for the ensuing school year. 

W. A. MANSsOon, 
Acting Secretary. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
The Teacher Training Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association held its regular annual meeting at Mur- 
phy’s Hotel, Richmond, on November 30, 1933, President 
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M. L. Altstetter of Fredericksburg State Teachers College, 
The program was carried out as printed. The 
The Adaptation of 
State 


presiding. 
general theme for discussion 
Teacher Training College Curricula to the New 
Course of Study. 

Dr. R. E. Swindler, of the University, in discussing 
preparation for teaching the new social science course of 
study on the secondary level, placed emphasis upon the 
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necessity of attracting superior students into the work, of 
having them make greater use in college work of present 
social life, of leading them to understand the fundamental 
principles underlying the new State course of study, of 
modernizing academic courses, and of training supervisors 
for in-service teacher guidance. 

As desirable preparation for teaching the new social 
science course of study on the elementary level, Mrs. 
Francis P. Ford, of Roanoke, advised a longer period of 
college training followed by an adequate try-out in public 
schools, a rich cultural background, increased familiarity 
with current problems, high professional ideals, an interest 
in continued study and in the careful planning of teaching. 
She recommended that students in teachers’ colleges get 
more child psychology, know thoroughly the new State 
course of study, observe expert teaching continuously, and 
get practical experience in using activities, in finding and 
using teaching materials from the environment, from books, 
and from free materials available, and in handling children 
of varied abilities. 

Sue Ayres, County Supervisor of Prince William County, 
thinks training schools should provide contact with all 
duties of teachers and with children’s lives on all economic 
levels, showing students how to re-create the lives of pupils 
—how to visualize the school as an agency of society rather 
than as one of teacher employment. Students, according to 
Miss Ayres, should become thoroughly familiar with the 
philosophy of education embodied in the new course of 
study and with the use of units, including the planning 
and evaluating of activities in terms of underlying prin- 
ciples. They should become resourceful in employing en- 
vironmental materials, should know how to combine grades 
for integrating units, and should be led to avoid the stereo- 
typed use of ready-made units through much experience 
in developing units in all courses, always in contact with 
pupils, 

Dr. Inga Helseth, of William and Mary College. would 
see to it, as preparation for teaching the new course of 
study, that the students themselves have some taste of 
creative experience by having them be much with children 
who are having creative experience and by having college 
professors teach the students as creatively as they wish 
students to teach children. To accomplish this she recom- 
mends careful selection of both students and college pro- 
Miss Helseth also emphasized the importance of 
knowing children’s materials and deplored the assignment 


fessors. 


of teachers to positions for which they have not been 
trained. 

M. Mae Kelly, Training School Supervisor of East 
Radford, told some of the things Radford College is doing 
to prepare students to teach the new course of study. The 
biology department is teaching through activities in its col- 
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lege classes and co-operating with the training high school. 
The chemistry department, while not using activities in 
college classes, is co-operating in the training school. The 
home economics department is teaching through activities 
in college classes. On the elementary level the professor 
of elementary science is having freshmen try out in the 
training school activities which are being written for the 
new course of study. The physical education department 
is planning to use the new course in the training school and 
is selecting games which fit into its other phases which are 
already being used. 

Tn the absence of Mary Peck, of Farmville, the secretary 
emphasized for her the students’ need for a more intimate 
understanding of current social life and of first-hand ex- 
perience with motivated activities in their own college 
classes. 

In response to President Altstetter’s request for a few 
words, President Jarman, of Farmville, took the position 
that the teachers colleges must prepare teachers to teach 
the course of study adopted by the State. This was fol- 
lowed by a brief general discussion. 

In the business session which followed the program, 
Katherine Anthony, of Harrisonburg, was elected presi- 
dent ; M. Mae Kelly, of East Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege, vice president, and Mary Clay Hiner, of Farmville 
State Teachers College, member-at-large of the executive 
committee. The secretary questioned the advisability of 
the constitutional provision which makes the president and 
vice president, but not the secretary, ineligible for re- 
election. The matter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee, which met immediately after adjournment and made 
the following decisions : 

1. That the membership dues for 1933-34 shall be twenty- 
five cents. 

2. That Dr. Altstetter, Miss Anthony, Miss Kelly, and 
Miss Hiner enrol such members as wish from the faculties 
of their respective institutions. 

3. That the constitutional provision relating to the 
eligibility of the secretary for re-election remain as it is, 
that for the present the secretary had better not be changed 
and that the nominating committee be so instructed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary D. Prerce, Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 

lhe session of the Vocational and Educational Guidance 
Section of the Virginia Education Association was held 
m Friday, December 1, with Bessie Mottley, presiding. 

W. C. Ikenberry, principal of Jackson Jr. High School, 
Roanoke, discussed The Introduction of a Guidance Pro- 
gram in the School and the Community. In his remarks, 
prefaced by this statement, “The recognition on the part 
of school officials and teachers of the need and the pos- 
sibilities of pupil guidance and an impelling desire to do 
something about it constitute the first step in the promotion 
of a guidance program,” Mr. Ikenberry stressed the point 
that upon the principal rested the greatest responsibility 
in the introduction of a guidance program. The enthusiasm 
f the principal and his best laid plans can be carried out 
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only by the whole hearted support of the entire faculty~ 
Each faculty member will need be responsible to develop 
a definite part of the whole program. The return in pupil 
benefit, for time, energy and personality invested, fully 
justifies the effort in developing a guidance program for any 
school or community. 

Martha Reely, director of guidance in Halifax County, 
spoke on A Guidance Program In a Rural School. Miss 
Reely not only stressed the occupational studies that were 
begun in the eighth grade but stated that many pupils con- 
tinued their study of their special hobby all through the 
high school course. Correlation-and integration, making 
the work evolutionary rather than revolutionary, have been 
great factors in the development of the program that has 
been so successfully carried out in Halifax County. Miss 
Reely showed that pupil participation in the guidance 
program had led to many lines of activity and study, each 
of which was of benefit to the pupil and to the school. 
Her program has taken the business and the professional 
person into the schoolroom and carried the pupils into the 
field of business where he may study first hand the actual 
work of the future citizens of America. 

Ruth Liverman, principal of Meadowbrook School, Nor- 
folk, discussed A Guidance Project In an Elementary 
School. Miss Liverman had on display an outstanding 
project in the World of Workers which started with the 
kindergarten and went through the seventh grade. She 
showed clearly in her address that the individual differ- 
ence should be considered in every year of the child’s 
life and that guidance is a gradual progress made by the 
pupil working under sympathetic and careful leadership 
with close follow-up. 

Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, delivered the award which was of- 
fered for the most beneficial piece of work shown in the 
exhibit. The work in occupational studies showed such 
skill and careful thought on the part of all the pupils who 
sent in specimens that the judges had a hard task to render 
a decision. There were posters, booklets, murals, wood- 
carvings, soap carvings, and a variety of other types of 
pupil activity showing various occupational studies. 

The prize was awarded to “Workers in Industry,” a 
huge booklet as a class project from one of the classes of 
the Highland Springs High School. 

Honorable mention went to: 

1. Poster—Up the Tree of Success, Westhampton High 
School. 

2. Public Service and Professional Service—two draw- 
ings on cloth showing various people in occupations in 
each subject, Danville, George Washington High School. 

3. Poster—Road to Success, Amelia High School. 

4. Entire exhibit from Amelia High School. 

5. Exhibit from Meadowbrook Elementary 
Norfolk City. This exhibit was made by every grade 
from the first to the seventh. 

6. Mural—Occupations 500 Years Ago, Craddock High 
School. The work of six pupils. 

7. Photographic display of the various groups studying 
preferences, Lee-Jackson High 


Sch A 1, 


different occupational 


School. 
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At the business session the following officers were 
elected: President, W. C. Ikenberry, Jackson High School, 
Roanoke ; vice president, Martha Reely, Lee-Jackson High 
School, Alexandria; secretary-treasurer, Ethel Walker, 
Senior High School, Roanoke. 

MarGAreET H. Forses, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WRITING TEACHERS SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Writing Teachers Section was 
held at 10 A. M., November 30, 1933, in room 110, John 
Marshall High School, W. C. Locker, president, presiding. 


1, The president made a report covering the Writing 
Poster Contest Exhibit and Honor Roll. 


2. Mr. Locker assisted by Mrs. Anne W. Cox, Annie 
Belle DeHart, and Ottie Craddock, gave suggestions and 
board illustrations, with emphasis on the development of 
rhythm in writing. Stress was laid on the three funda- 
mentals of writing procedure: 


(a) The set-up as outlined in rules one, two and three 
of the Locker books, 


(b) The mental picture as developed through the three 
steps in rule four, and the use of the Wall Alphabet for 
board illustration, and 


(c) The appropriate study and practice to develop the 
skill of hand that is required to reproduce the copy or 
mental picture. 


3. At the business meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, W. C. Locker, Richmond; secretary, 
Ottie Craddock, Farmville. 


As a new feature of the writing exhibit, all posters sub- 
mitted were made available to teachers who wished to take 
some back home for illustration and motivation in their 
own schools. It was interesting to see how eager many 
teachers were to avail themselves of this opportunity, and 
in a few hours practically the whole exhibit had disap- 
peared. These posters are now helping teachers and pupils 
in many classrooms all over the State. 

Please see full report of the Writing Poster Contest, 
including list of schools submitting posters, on page 206 
of this issue. 


W. C. Locker, President. 
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MEETING VIRGINIA N. E. A. MEMBERS 

A meeting for all N. E. A. members in Virginia was 
held Thursday morning, November 30, in the auditorium 
of Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond. 

Mrs, Edith B. Joynes, Director of N. E. A. for the 
State of Virginia, gave a brief talk about the work of 
the N. E. A. in Virginia. She called attention to the 
fact that membership had increased in the State, and 
that Virginia had an unusually large attendance at the 
N. E. A. meeting in July, held in Chicago. Everything 
indicates that there is a growing professional interest in 
organization work in the State. 

Mrs. Joynes asked Joseph H. Saunders, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the N. E. A., to give a short 
talk. Mr. Saunders urged teachers to organize into mili- 
tant groups to protect the interest of education; he sug- 
gested that they take lessons from labor organizations. 
He also called attention to the fact that the dues in the 
N. E. A. were small in comparison to dues in labor 
organizations and civic organizations. 

Theodore Sinclair, Superintendent of Bath County, 
urged that we have one general session where the entire 
program is devoted to N. E. A. work. He also urged 
that we have an all inclusive membership,—for example, 
when we pay our state dues, we pay our N. E. A. dues. 

A motion was made and passed that we have the N. E. A. 
meeting next year at 4:30 P. M. on Wednesday, dur- 
ing the State Convention, and that the meeting be held 
in the John Marshall High School. 

Attention was called to the great work that the N. E. A. 
is doing in broadcasting over the radio, especially the 
Sunday night broadcasts over the National Stations at 
6:30 P. M. 

Mrs, Joynes was unanimously re-elected Director of 
N. E. A. for the State of Virginia. 

Charl Williams gave a short talk, and invited the dele- 
gates from the local associations to visit the N. E. A. 
headquarters in Washington on February 10. She said she 
was sure that if the teachers realized or knew the work 
that the N. E. A. is doing to help them individually and 
education in general the membership would be one hun- 
dred per cent. 

It was a most enthusiastic meeting, and we were obliged 
to adjourn for the Thanksgiving service. 

CorNELIA ApaAIR, Acting Secretary. 





President Holt’s Annual Address—November, 1933 


preciation of the honor you conferred on 

me when you elected me president and my 

sincere regret that I am unable to be present at 
this meeting. 

As your representative, the last of December 

I attended the conference on Simplification of 

County Government, and in January two con- 


JH pee let me express to you my deep ap- 


ferences with the Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation and a board meeting of the Administrative 
Women in Education. 

In March and April, I attended district meet- 
ings in Petersburg, Salem, Lexington, Williams- 
burg, Staunton, Clintwood, Danville, Newport 
News, Norfolk, Charlottesville, and Tappahan- 
nock; spoke to teacher groups at Martinsville, 
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Waverly, Princess Anne, Hopewell, and to 
patrons at Eastville, Ivor, and Matthews; made 
commencement addresses at Phenix, Lawrence- 
ville, and Portlock. Of course, I attended com- 
mittee meetings at Richmond and the Welfare 
Committee meeting at Charlottesville. 

In July, I represented you at the National Edu- 
cation Association in Chicago. 

In the work this year some things have im- 
pressed me very much, There is a growing in- 
terest in the profession, both within our organiza- 
tion and among laymen. The president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Mrs. S. C. Cox, and 
the president of the Rotarians, John E. Martin, 
of Suffolk, have made definite contributions to 
this interest throughout the State. 

There is a keen awakening to our civic duty. 
We, the teaching folk, have registered and voted 
this year as never before. This good work should 
continue. 

Our attendance and support of our National 
Association is growing, which is an evidence of 
our professional growth. Some of our local as- 
sociations have used the resources of the great 
National Association and found help. We can all 
call on that office and the staff is ever ready to 
help. 

The ready response and whole-hearted work 
which you have given to every call made on you 
by this Association this year show a spirit which 
is our best asset. 

Our Public Relations Committee has been 
newly formed this year and the work of its mem- 
bers has been untiring and effective. 

Our State Superintendent and his Department 
have been of invaluable assistance. In the next 
Legislature education must surely find more help- 
ful friends than in the past. The Minimum Edu- 
cation Program is not a fine piece of theory but is 
a very real and workable plan, as Indiana has 
demonstrated. 
has served its day. We, the teachers still in service, 
and the State owe it to those who in good faith 
have contributed to this fund to devise a law which 
is sound and just and put it into practice. This 
we look forward to doing. 

The Welfare Committee, as you know, has as 
its special work the “Teachers’ Cottage” at 
Catawba and the “Preventorium” at the Univer- 


sity Hospital. You will hear the report of this 


Our Teachers’ Retirement Law - 
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Committee, but we need to further impress our 
new teachers with the wonderful opportunity for 
medical attention which is theirs if they but meet 
the requirements, namely, a fee of $4.00 and cur- 
rent annual dues. If we collect from those who 
have not paid (and there are many who do not 
know about it) we can be ready to add a sun parlor 
to the Preventorium when the hospital authorities 
get ready to build on to that wing. This sun parlor 
is a real need, as the Preventorium draws from 
the entire State and since teachers have to come 
from some distance they cannot leave the hospital 
as promptly as if they lived nearby. On rainy 
days, or when too cool to sit out on the bridge, 
a sun parlor would be a real comfort to patients. 

Catawba has not been forgotten this year, and 
in October the King William County teachers held 
a shower for the cottage. It is hard to tell who 
enjoyed it most,—the teachers of King William 
County or those at Catawba. 

Many of our local associations have become in- 
terested this year in group insurance. Those as- 
sociations which have had it longest seem to praise 
it the most highly, and it has proved its worth to 
many teachers who are only too glad to tell you 
about it. With economic conditions as they are, 
our teachers need this form of insurance against 
accident and sickness. Let us trust that a larger 
number will avail themselves of it. 

Another thing that needs our consideration is 
our Constitution. Many items can be improved: 
How many districts shall we have, and why? Is 
not one year long enough for a president to serve? 
You see a president does not get a leave of absence 
from local work, and it is a lot to ask of a local 
school board to give even a minimum of time for 
the necessary duties. Would it not be wise to elect 
a presidenc one year before taking office in order 
that the president-elect might have an opportunity 
to learn the needs and ways of our Association? 
These things we can think about. 

This report would not be complete without ex- 
pressing our appreciation of the faithful and con- 
scientious service of our Executive Secretary, 
C. J. Heatwole, and also our esteem for the ability 
and leadership of Sidney B. Hall, our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

You will hear the reports of the several com- 
mittees and for these I ask your earnest attention 
and careful consideration. 
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To summarize: 


Let us stand as one professional organization, 
from kindergarten through university, for the best 


interests of the children of Virginia; 


Let us remember our Welfare work, and be 
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ready for a Sun Parlor at the Preventorium ; 
Let us continue to emphasize our Local, State, 
and National Association work; and 
Let us do today what our hands find to do, in 
faith looking forward to a better tomorrow. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


ROBERT EDWARD LEE 


Great leader of the gray-clad host, 
Today we hail thy name! 

The gallant Southland’s proudest boast, 
Wrapped in undying fame! 


No more the South’s proud sons assail 
The ranks in blue. Unstirred 

The still air by the leaden hail ; 
No battle cry is heard. 


The stars and bars are folded now. 
A nation, lost, deplores 

Her leader of unsullied brow, 
By the Potomac shores! 


But thy great soul lives on! We know 
Thou didst not fight in vain; 

Not fruitless was thy country’s woe, 
Or unwept all its slain. 


Ay, the great leader leadeth still, 
Greater in death than life! 
Though, bowing to the Almighty will, 
Peace reigns in place of strife. 
Now Arlington shall be our Hall 
Of Fame, and matchless Lee 
The stainless hero unto all 
The Southland’s chivalry ! 
—Clarence M. Lindsay. 


THE SOUTHERN CHIEFTAIN 


The few pages in our school texts given to the 
South’s Great Chieftain present but a vague idea 
to the children of the true greatness of our be- 
loved and immortal Robert E. Lee. 

This short sketch is written with the hope that 
the life and character of Lee may become more 
interesting and real. His is a life worthy of 
study. 

Robert E. Lee was born in 
County, Virginia, January 19, 1807. 

This county lies between the Rappahannock 
and Tabor Rivers. It is of small area, being only 
thirty miles long and half as broad. It has prob- 


Westmoreland 


ably produced more great men than any other 


spot in the United States. Here was born George 
Washington, James Monroe, the famous Lees 
Richard Henry Lee, Arthur Lee, Light Horse 
Harry Lee and Francis Lightfoot. In the same 
room in which Robert E. Lee was born two sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence had first 
seen the light of day. 

The home itself was exquisitely beautiful. The 
surroundings were full of traditions, culture, re- 
finement, and stood for honor, sincerity and 
patriotism. 

Lee’s opportunities for an education were most 
desirable. At home he was taught to ride, to 
shoot and to tell the truth. It was there he was 
taught by precept and example the virtues of 
modesty, industry, self-denial, self-control, truth 
and religion. 

His first teacher was a gentleman named Leary 
under whom he made rapid progress and they 
were always good friends. Later, he attended a 
school in Alexandria owned by Benjamin Howell. 
Howell was a strict teacher, so strict that the boys 
called it He afterwards 
wrote of Lee: “He was a most exemplary student 
He was never tardy, never 


‘Brimstone Castle.” 


in every respect. 
behind in his studies, never failed in recitation, 
was perfectly observant of the rules and regula- 
tions of the school; was gentle, manly, and re- 


spectful to teachers and to fellow students. His 


specialty was finishing up. He imparted a finish 
and a neatness to everything he undertook.” His 
devotion to his invalid mother was tender and 
beautiful. When he entered West Point his mother 
said, “How can I do without Robert? He is 
both son and daughter to me.” 

He became a student at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, July 2, 1825. He did his work 
with precision and in his entire four years he never 
received a demerit. 

We cannot enumerate his entire course but feel 
we must mention one study in his fourth year, 
namely, “Constitutional Law” by Rawle. First 
of all, the doctrine of “States’ Rights” had been 
learned at home. Rawle taught: “It depends 
upon a State itself as to whether it will remain 
a member of the Union. The people in all cases 


have the right to determine how they shall be 
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The secession of a State depends 
This was also the 


governed. ... 
upon the will of the people.” 
teaching at West Point. 

After graduation, Lee became an engineer. Did 
he cease to study? Not at all, he pursued his 
profession with the same earnestness he had 
shown at school. Of course promotion followed. 

In 1846, war broke out between Mexico and 
the United States. Lee went into the war under 
General Wood. He served as engineer and sol- 
dier with such distinction that it may be said 
that his later career was based upon well built 
foundations. 

After the war with Mexico there followed years 
of peace, 1848-1855. During this period Lee 
found the greatest peace and enjoyment with 
his family. He formed a close friendship with 
his children and was greatly interested in their 
education—physically, mentally and morally. He 
was never satisfied with anything less than the 
highest grade. He taught his sons to stand erect, 
to ride, to shoot, to swim, to coast and to skate. 
Robert Jr.’s room was inspected every day just as 
were the rooms at West Point. There was the 
closest intimacy between Lee and his children; 
they obeyed him in spirit and in letter. 

While Lee was in Texas protecting the frontier 
from the Indians a violent dispute over slavery 
arose in the United States. 

Lee, like many Southerners, never doubted its 
evils. He had set his slaves free before the war 
had begun and it is probable that he induced his 
father-in-law, Mr. Custis, to give his slaves their 
freedom. But like the entire South, Lee believed 
with all his soul in States’ Rights; so did the 
Lee and the South did not 
War 


entire populace. 
fight for slavery but for States’ Rights. 
between the States was inevitable. 

Lee had served in the United States Army 


twenty-four years. He was now offered chief 


command of the United States Army. Lee re-. 


plied as follows, “If I owned four million slaves 
I would gladly sacrifice them to preserve the 
Union, but to lift my hand against my own people 
is impossible. I am unalterably convinced of the 
truth as taught in the doctrine of States’ Rights.” 

We will not attempt to write of the four years 
of battle and suffering. 

Overpowered by overwhelming numbers and 
resources the surrender of Lee was inevitable. 
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Lee’s greatness in war was not overshadowed 
by the years following. His home—beautiful 
Arlington—was confiscated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and used as a cemetery. His fortune 
gone, his country a waste, he was in sore straits 
as to a living. There were many offers made 
to him of houses, estates, money and positions. 
An admirer in England offered him an estate and 
an annuity of three thousand pounds, but he re- 
plied, “I must abide the fortune and share the 
fate of my people.” 

An insurance company offered him ten thou- 
sand dollars a year as salary. He declined. An 
answer came, “There will be no duties ; your name 
alone is worth that salary.” Lee’s eyes flashed as 
he replied, “My name is not for sale.” 

In August, 1865, Lee accepted the presidency 
of Washington College at Lexington, Virginia, at 
a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per year. To 
the student body he said, “We have but one rule 
here, that every student be a gentleman.” 

Enough has been written but no account of 
Lee’s life is half told unless it contain a paragraph 
of how he felt about his home. He wrote his 
daughter: “Stratford is endeared to me by many 
recollections and it has always been the desire of 
my life that it remain in our family. And now 
that we have no other home, and the one we loved 
so foully polluted, that desire is stronger than 
ever. The horse chestnuts in the garden were 
planted by my mother. You do not mention the 
spring, one of the objects of my earliest recol- 
lections. How my heart goes back to those 
early days!” 

In justice to the Federal Government it should 
be written that in after years the heirs of General 
Lee were paid for this property. Having buried 
their soldiers there the property itself could not 
be restored. Is it a solace to know that the 
“Unknown Soldier” is buried there? 

Lee’s last words were, “Tell A. P. Hill he must 
come up.” 

Jackson in his dying moments had said, “Tell 
A. P. Hill to prepare for action.” 

Lee died early on the morning of October 12, 
1870. He was buried beneath the College chapel 
not far from where Stonewall Jackson, his strong 
right arm, sleeps. Together they “Rest under the 
shade of the trees.” Beloved heroes of our own sun- 
ny South are they, yea, and of all civilized people. 
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BASIC ELEMENTS OF RURAL LIFE 


By B. L. HUMMEL, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


ROBABLY the most distinguishing and 

most essential feature of rural life is its 

closeness to nature, its nearness to thing's 
alive, to growing things. Man cannot escape the 
constructive influence of such association. The 
preparation of the soil in spring time, the 
sowing of seed, the cultivation of the growing 
crops, and the harvest all leave their impress 
upon the one who labors. The tender care of 
young animals and the feeding of growing herds 
and flocks are experiences quite foreign to the city 
dweller. No one who does not find satisfaction 
in this association with the things of nature has 
any business on a farm. Dr. Galpin tells us that, 
“The common plants of the field are not com- 
mon if we know something about them, if we can 
call them by name, and know how they seed and 
grow. Insects are not just bugs if we know about 
them. Soils are not just dirt if we know their 
kinds and uses. Country life will never mean to 
farm people what it can mean until they realize 
that in these common things that surround them 
lie knowledge, beauty, joy and truth—the greatest 
satisfaction of any life.” 

But the life that is so typical of rural existence 
is not limited to the plants and lower animals. 
Human life and companionship mean much more 
in rural areas than in urban places. Births, deaths, 
and marriages, the three grzat events of life which 
pass almost unnoticed in cities, are matters of 
community concern in rural places and the urge 
of human woe and happiness brings quick re- 
sponse from friends for miles about. Just as the 
city is characterized by tall buildings, paved 
streets, noisy cars and impersonal relationships, 
so the country has as its most essential element 
the very essence of life itself, of plants and ani- 
mals and the changing seasons and a warmth of 
human fellowship that is quite unknown in urban 
places. The most essential element of rural life, 
then, is the presence of living things. 


A second element that is peculiarly typical of 
rural life is the family. The farm is the home 
of the family. Dr. Galpin tells us that the farm 
woman is the mother of the nation. And again 
that he believes in the farm family as the group 
out of which springs spontaneously the best that 
we have in the process of socialization. Farm 
men and women are surer to marry, separate less 
frequently, and remarry more often when hus- 
band or wife is lost by death. “The farm ministers 
in an exceptional way to wholesome family life 
which, after all, provides greater human satis- 
faction than does the possession of great wealth, 
power, or learning.” The intimate association of 
all members of the farm family as they are 
brought together in their common tasks and com- 
mon joys is one of the most characteristic features 
of farm life and constitutes one of its greatest 
contributions to our national well being. It is 
encouraging to note that corporate farming and 
other schemes to commercialize this great in- 
dustry and destroy its value as a sponsor of family 
life are meeting with discouraging results. The 
family-size farm is on the increase at present; 
and, if we are interested in the maintenance of 
a sound, stable civilization, with an ever vigorous 
influx of fresh young people who are able to carry 
the responsibilities that we pass on to them, let 
us hope that our national policy may protect and 
perpetuate the home of the farm family as an 
essential national asset. The family and family 
life are essential elements of rural life. 

Children and child rearing are also typical of 
life on the farm. Children may expect a longer 
life, greater happiness, and more healthful sur- 
roundings on the farm than in the city. “More- 
over, the child has a greater diversity of tasks, 


better opportunity to use time effectively, and 


guidance from closer association with its parents. 
The country has the more wholesome social and 
moral background for children and the farm child 
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is usually better trained in initiative and depend- 
ability.” 

On first thought, many people would: differ 
with me in regard to my next point. I want to 
suggest that economic security is not only essen- 
tial to rural life but is in a large measure typical 
of rural life in America. True enough farm peo- 
ple have suffered terrific and disproportionate 
losses during the past few years. The parity in 
buying power that we hear so much about is by 
no means available to farm people as yet. During 
the last twenty years, however, farm people have 
had opportunities comparable to those of other 
large classes, and even today the less favored in 
the cities are in a much worse position in regard 
to the bare necessities of life than any class of 
farm families need to be. It is true that great 
numbers of farm families have needed and have 
been given relief aid during the past year, but in 
many instances it was only because a system of 
farming had been developed which did not first 
provide food for the family, feed for the live- 
stock, and fertility for the soil. 

One of the most interesting experiments of the 
present national reconstruction program is the 
one on subsistence farming. Dependent families 
are being colonized in selected rural communities 
on three to five acre tracts of land with modern 
cottages. Supervision is given the farming activi- 
ties and one member of each family is given em- 
ployment in a nearby city or in a factory built 
and operated within the community. In still a 
third situation those who occupy the subsistence 
farms are to be assisted in producing, in addition 
to their home needs, something for sale which 
will provide the funds to meet their modest de- 
mand for cash. 

With this program and similar situations in 
mind, I have investigated the possibilities and 
find that with five acres of good, tillable land, a 


family of four could, with good management, ° 


produce all the fruit, vegetables, meat, milk, and 
poultry products they would need by purchasing 
a small amount of grain each year; and enough 
vegetables, fruit, or poultry products could be 
produced in addition to family needs to cover this 
feed cost. Cash received by some member of the 
family for work done off the farm could be used 
for the many luxuries and necessities which can- 
not be produced at home. Undoubtedly, this type 
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of small farm home is a haven of security which 
will be sought by thousands of families during 
the years to come. Subsistence farming does offer 
great possibilities, but, for the sake of the nation, 
we dare not develop a great mass of our people 
who are in a position to barely keep decent food, 
shelter, and clothing. Along with economic 
security, educational opportunities, cultural ad- 
vantages, and a proportionate share of the 
nation’s wealth are all necessary to the main- 
tenance of a rural life which will result in a high 
degree of national well-being. 

Thrift, too, is an essential element in farm life. 
The cash income, even in normal times, is pro- 
portionately low and great caution must be exer- 
cised to use the smaller amounts of money handled 
to the best possible advantage in order to provide 
adequately for the family needs. Many of the 
needs of the farm family must rightfully be sup- 
plied by home production. This applies to more 
than merely the food which is eaten. Great stress 
is being placed on the household handicrafts to- 
day. As cropping areas are reduced and leisure 
time comes to be a reality on the farm, it is en- 
tirely probable that farm people may add 
materially to their possessions by further de- 
velopment of the crafts and arts. At any rate, 
the cash income on the farm is conducive to care- 
ful spending ; the keynote to farm family finance 
is the one word, “save.” It may be that the 
present situation is so very unusual that the whole 
nation needs to be encouraged to spend, but, if 
this be true, it is certainly an expedient and we 
shall return to a period again when thrift becomes 
a national virtue. 

Another distinguishing feature in farm life is 
the significant fact that farm people need never 
be without work or gainful employment (if by 
gainful employment we include more than that 
which results in cash income). In times like the 
present, when men and women in towns and cities 
are begging for work in order to earn the bare 
necessities of life, it is most gratifying to note 
that every farm family is exceedingly busy pro- 
ducing all the extra things possible to supplement 
their vanishing monetary returns. Many suicides 
have occurred because men in cities could find no 
means of earning a living for themselves and 
their families. There has been no cause for such 
action on the part of farm men. Many have lost 
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title to their farms, many others have suffered 
heavy financial losses, but all have had the op- 
portunity to produce a generous supply of food 
for their families and to be busily employed dur- 
ing a period when it was maddening for men out 
of work. Never in the history of the nation have 
so many people appreciated the truth expressed 
in the lines written by Angela Morgan entitled, 
“Work—A Song of Triumph.” 


Work! Thank God for the pride of it 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair 

Moving the dreamer to do and dare! 

Oh! what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work, or industry, is an essential element of 
farm life and may the time never come when 
every member of the farm family does not have 
his proportionate share of responsibility and 
work to do. 

In conclusion, let us ask ourselves the question, 
What are the essential elements in rural life to- 
ward which we, as teachers, can make the greatest 
contribution? May I offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

First of all, we can help rural people to get an 
appreciation of what rural life ought to be. 
Secondly, we can help them get in touch with 
the agencies that can help them most in develop- 
ing a sound economic basis for that life. Then, 


through work with the children and meetings 


of the parents, assistance can be given in the 
establishment of happier family life and the bet- 
ter training of boys and girls for citizenship. 
Community play days can be developed through 
the school, music festivals encouraged, and a 
spirit of good fellowship aroused to supplant the 
indifference and lack of social intercourse that has 
crept into some rural areas. Boys and girls may 
be enroled in 4-H Clubs, which enable them to 
earn and save moderate sums of money, thus en- 
couraging thrift ; and, with it all, we may enable 


farm people to appreciate the honor, and dignity, 
and the worthwhileness of their chosen work to 
the nation as a whole. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 
TOO GOOD TO BE DOWNED 


The result of America’s struggle for secondary 
education for every child is, certainly in the rural 
sections, too many high schools offering too little 
schooling at excessive cost. The expense is exces- 
sive because of the obvious fact that: per capita 
costs bear an inverse ratio to size; because only in 
schools of 300 enrolment or more is there an aver- 
age of 25 pupils per teacher. The offering is 
meager because it is restricted to required (college 
preparatory) subjects ; because the median Amer- 
ican high school has a staff of but three teachers. 
This burdensome cost and poor quality of service 
make the absolute number of high schools too 
great; relatively it is too small, considering that 
in 1930 only about 41 per cent of all rural chil- 
dren 14 to 17 years of age entered high school ; 
the city percentage was 95. 

Apparently 54 per cent more rural children 
than city children stay out of the high school 
because of its inaccessibility or inadequacy. What 
to do? 

Correspondence study may be one answer, if 
preconceived notions of tedious tasks peddled 
primarily for profit can be put aside. The ac- 
ceptance of the Morrison technique of individual- 
ized, self-administrative learning materials; the 
offering of high school correspondence courses by 
62 institutions in 32 states, 23 of them state uni- 
versities ; the rapid spread of schools using such 
courses into 33 states; the $5,000 project of the 
University of Nebraska for developing corre- 
spondence study as a part of the curriculum—all 
these chart the march of an idea too good to be 
downed. There is genuine enrichment when pupils 
have access to over 400 courses, technical, voca- 
tional and artistic, as in Benton Harbor. There is 
appreciable relief when, as in Nebraska, corre- 
spondence study would help to effect estimated 
savings of a million dollars a year. 

“High-School Instruction by Mail,” the Office 
of Education bulletin from which the figures above 
were drawn, and much additional pertinent litera- 
ture may be borrowed from the Extension Divi- 
sion, University, Virginia. 
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Statement of the Advisory Committee on Negro Schools 


Virginia State Curriculum Revision Program 
By D. A. WILKERSON, Secretary 


Editor’s Note——During the organization of committees to function in connection with the Curriculum Re- 
vision Program, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed an advisory committee composed of 
Negro leaders engaged in educational work. The function of this committee is to advise the Reviewing and Unify- 
ing Committee of the Virginia Curriculum Revision Program on adaptations that should be made for Negro children in 
order that the curriculum developed for Virginia public schools may be of greatest value to the population of Negro 


children enroled in the public schools of the State. 
nouncement of the Negro Advisory Committee. 


The Problem 
pe EK presence of the Negro as a minority 


racial group in our social order gives rise to 

adjustment problems of great significance. 
To determine what implications these problems 
have for education is the task of the advisory com- 
mittee on Curriculum Revision in Negro schools. 
Stated more definitely, the assignment of the com- 
mittee is to ascertain what adaptations, if any, 
should be made in the curriculum to problems in- 
cident to the presence of the Negro as a minority 
racial group in our society. 


Basic Philosophy 


Most reputable authorities in the field of mental 
measurements, after critical analysis of numerous 
investigations into the relative intellectual and 
other psychological traits of Negro and white chil- 
dren, seem to agree fairly well that studies thus 
far published are inconclusive; that if inherent 
differences do exist in the psychological equipment 
of the two races, we have no reliable data to sug- 
gest their nature or extent. This conclusion, which 
seems to be well established by authority and data, 
necessarily implies that there is no reason for spe- 
cial curricular adaptations to inherent racial dif- 
ferences in intellectual ability or special aptitudes. 

Curricular adaptations because of race can 


justifiably be proposed, then, only in the light of © 


social problems which result definitely from racial 
factors. If there be such problems, it seems to 
follow that they represent social needs which make 
demands upon education, needs to which special 
curricular adaptations should be made. 

Many races are represented in Virginia’s popu- 
lation. Negroes and Caucasians, however, are 
numerically predominant. Further, relations be- 
tween these two ethnic groups present problems 


The following statement of viewpoint is the tentative pro- 


different in kind and degree from relations among 
other racial elements. Hence, any social needs 
there may be as a result of race are chiefly the 
function of a bi-racial situation. The approach of 
education in meeting these needs, therefore, must 
also be bi-racial. 

To summarize, the basic philosophy of the com- 
mittee may be expressed in the following three 
generalizations: 


1. There are no adequate grounds for special 
curricular adaptations because of inherent 
racial differences in intellectual ability and 
special aptitudes. 

Social problems which arise because of the 
bi-racial character of our society represent 
needs to which special curricular adapta- 
tions should be made. 

Special curricular adaptations to the prob- 
lems of bi-racialism should be made in the 
schools of both races. 


Curricular Adaptations Demanded by Racial 
Factors 

There is an abundance of literature relative to 
social problems incident to the presence of the 
Negro in our social order. Most of it consists of 
opinion unsupported by reliable data. Some few 
studies appear to be fairly careful social analyses. 
It appears, however, that there has been published 
no investigation which seeks scientifically to define 
in a comprehensive manner the specific social prob- 
lems and issues which result from bi-racialism. 
Techniques of social analysis that such a study 
would demand have been developed to a fairly 
reliable degree. Especially suggestive in this re- 
gard is the procedure used in Hockett’s A Deter- 
mination of the Major Social Problems of Amer- 
ican Life. There is great need for the application 
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of these techniques to the problem essayed by the 
committee. 

Despite the fact that adequate reliable data are 
not available to the committee in its work, an ex- 
amination and appraisal of the voluminous litera- 
ture now extant, together with the direct, though 
admittedly superficial, analysis of social situations 
within the experience of the committee members, 
has heen quite suggestive. There seem to be a 
number of fairly well defined social problems 
which result directly from bi-racialism. 


It is not possible, nor even desirable, to amass 
here the great body of data which the committee 
found significant and which contributed to its con- 
clusions. Effort is here made merely to define 
such social problems as, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, result directly from the bi-racial character 
of our population. These problems are not all 


inclusive but represent only those which the com- 
mittee believes are especially significant. Further, 
they are necessarily somewhat overlapping. In 
examining the list below, it should be borne in 
mind that the problems included make demands 
on education which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, call for special adaptation in the curricu- 


lum of all children. 
Problems of Health— 

The menace to all peoples of the high tuber- 
culosis rate among Negroes, resulting largely from 
the low educational status of the race, its unfor- 
tunate economic condition, and the attendent 
unhygienic home conditions and life habits. 
These causes grow largely out of the bi-racial 
situation. 


The high infant mortality rate among Negroes, 
resulting largely from the educational and eco- 
nomic status of the race, together with the pro- 
portionate paucity of maternity homes, nurseries, 
child clinics, and other such aids for the Negro 
mother and her infant. 

Health problems incident to residential segre- 
gation by race which usually results in Negroes 
finding residence in the most unhealthful areas of 
the community, frequently without adequate 
sewage and housing facilities. 

Economic Problems— 

The special problem of vocational guidance for 
Negro youth resulting from racial restrictions 
upon their vocational opportunities. 
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The economic problems confronting the Negro 
because of his exclusion from labor unions. 

The problem of excessive poverty among 
Negroes resulting from his economic status as 
the “marginal worker,” the poorest paid, gen- 
erally the recipient of the most undesirable jobs, 
and the least secure in the positions he does hold. 
This problem has significant implications for home 
background, health, civic responsibility, etc. 
Problems of Crime and Delinquency— 

The paucity of recreational facilities and char- 
acter building agencies for the Negro, a significant 
causal factor of his disproportionately high crime 
and delinquency rate. 

The problem of crime and delinquency caused 
by personality mal-adjustments among Negroes 
growing out of their excessive school retardation 
and over-ageness, racial hindrances to vocational 
adjustment, etc. 

Problems of crime and delinquency resulting 
from the exclusion of Negroes from crime detect- 
ing agencies and the administration of justice. 
Problem of Migration— 

The need for acquainting the potential migrant 
who would leave his present home because of the 
restrictions its bi-racial situation imposes with the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the en- 
vironments to which he would go. 

Political Problems— 

The problem of inadequate appreciation, on the 
part of the masses of Negroes, of the political ob- 
ligations of citizenship. 

The problem of political apathy and inactivity 
among Negroes, particularly with regara to local 
politics. 

Problems of Racial Attitudes— 

Problems resulting from racial antipathies. 

Problems resulting from complexes of inherent 
inferiority because of race or of inherent super- 
iority because of race. 

Problems of attitude resulting from socially- 
induced, though inaccurate and often fernicious, 
concepts of “typical racial types,” or rather, racial 
stereotypes. 


Means of Effecting Curricular Adaptations to 
Problems of Bi-Racialism 
The most significant guide to teachers in the 
administration of the curriculum is the course of 
study. It follows, then, that desirable adaptations 
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in the curriculum to the problems of bi-racialism 
should be suggested in the State course of study. 
Further, since the approach to the solution of these 
problems should be made in the schools of both 
races, there should be for all schools, Negro and 
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Several illustrations of limited units of this type, 
together with the centers of interest and func- 
tional phases of social life to which they pertain, 
are provided below. Indicated in each case is the 
type of bi-racial problem concerned. 








Unit of 


Instruction 


American Poetry in 
Dialect 

Contribution of the 
Negro to American 


Folk M usic 


Center of 
Interest 


Community Life 
Grade II 

Adaptation of Life to 
advancing Physical 
Frontiers 


Functional Phase 
of Social Life 


Ixpression of 
Aesthetic Impulses 

Expression of 
Aesthetic Impulses 


Bi-Racial 
Problem Group 


Racial Attitudes 


Racial Attitudes 





Grade II] 
Extension of 
Controls 
Grade VII 
Immediate Natural and 
Social Environment 

Ist. yr. H. S. 
Contemporary Civiliza- 
tions and Cultures 


Non-Voting Groups in Social 


Our Society 
the 


Home Life in 


Negro Settlement 
A Petersburg Soy 


Founds a Republic 


( Liberia ) 


Ixtension of Political 


Freedom 


Health ; 
crime 
quency 

Economic ; political ; 


Consumption of Goods economic ; 


and Services and_ delin- 


Extension of 


Freedom attitudes 





4th. yr. H. S. 


white, a common course of study sufficiently broad 
and flexible to include materials and techniques 
necessary to effect these adaptations. 

Ultimately, curricular adaptations to problems 
of bi-racialism, as to all other types of problems, 
must depend upon the initiative of the individual 
teacher. The likelihood of this initiative being 
taken, however, would be greatly enhanced by the 
inclusion in curriculum of State normal 
schools and teachers colleges of activities designed 
to acquaint prospective teachers with these par- 
ticular problems, pupil experiences which might 
contribute to their solution, and available materials 
to be used in connection with such experiences. 

Of great value also in effecting these curricular 


the 


adaptations would be the inclusion in the State - 


course of study of suggestive units of instruction, 
including desirable pupil activities, materials, and 
aims, selected primarily because of the contribu- 
tion they might make in attaining the understand- 
ings, attitudes, and appreciations called for by 
social problems resulting from bi-racialism. A 
few completely developed “model’’ units selected 
with this end in view might well be included also. 


An analysis of the activities involved in the de- 
velopment of the units suggested above and of 
their probable outcomes would show that such 
units can contribute not only to the problems of 
bi-racialism but in even greater measure to the 
general aims of education in Virginia. 

To provide teachers with the understanding 
essential if they are to make curricular adaptations 
to the problems of bi-racialism, it might be well 
to include in the course of study a statement of 
the viewpoint of this committee. 

Absolutely essential if any effective work is to 
be done by teachers in directing the curricular ex- 
periences of pupils in the light of the special social 
problems dealt with in this report is information 
about and the availability of materials that would 
be useful in developing such units as are suggested 
above. Such materials, including basic texts and 
references, should be listed in the course of study. 

The inclusion in the program of studies for sec- 
ondary schools of elective courses which treat 
Negro life and history should make a significant 
contribution to such problems as 

(Continued on page 207) 


are here 
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Writing Poster Contest 


The following rules and regulations govern the contests : 

1, Each poster must represent the work of one pupil. 
Assistance may be sought in the way of suggestion 
or advice but the actual work must be done by the 
pupil. 

Posters submitted must be executed on paper 842 by 

11 inches (regular letter size). Paper may be of any 

color or texture. Posters should be made to hang 

the long way. 

Each pupil will select his own design. 

he may seek advice and assistance from any source. 

Work must be executed with pen and ink. Black 

ink or several colors may be used as desired. 

The poster must show only work (writing and design) 

executed by the pupil himself, as follows: 

(a) Some subject or design (executed with free 
movement). 

(b) A sample of writing, 100 to 200 letters. 
may be in the nature of a title, explanation, 
quotation, or any appropriate wording. 

(c) The writing must show an understanding of the 
fundamental principles of rhythm, beginning and 
ending strokes, and other details of letter form. 
The name and address of the pupil, his age, 
school, grade and teacher. (Detail and arrange- 
ment left to pupil.) One who can write his own 
name perfectly will be able to do any writing 
well. One who can arrange attractively details 
such as these will have to demonstrate artistic 
ability. 

Posters should be sent flat or loosely rolled, by ex- 

press or first class mail, on or before November 1. 

They should be addressed to W. C. Locker, Rich 

mond Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia. 

Posters will be judged and scored by a representa- 
tive committee. Those who make a grade of 90 per 
cent on the following score will have their names 
inscribed on the Honor Roll which will be a part of 
the exhibit displayed at the Convention in 1934. 
Posters will be judged on the following points, age 
and grade considered: 

. Selection of Design (See No. 3 above) 

Execution of Design (See No. 4-a above) 

3. Selection of wording, title, etc. (See No. 4-b) 

. Execution of writing, title, etc. (See No. 4-c) 

. Writing of pupil’s name (See No. 4-d above) 

. Arrangement of details (See No. 4-d above). 

. General influence—Motivating ? 


In doing so 


This 


1 


i) 


— 


ww 


muon uw 


=>) 


TOTAL POINTs............. ; ..100 

It is assumed that pupils from the third to eighth grade 
will enter this contest, and the merit of any poster will be 
judged on the basis of age and grade. The obvious purpose 
of the poster contest is to emphasize writing and to pro- 
mote, through a stimulated interest, better skills and a 
deeper appreciation of this subject. 

The Writing Poster Contest which has been conducted 
for several years and the results announced in the January 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education, together with 
the Honor Roll, giving the name and school of each 


student who attained 90% or over in the contest (based 
on the standards set up), must be reported this year in a 
somewhat different form. The reason for this is that the 
total number of posters so far exceeds the number sub- 
mitted in any previous contest that the publication of each 
individual name is, though much to be regretted, a physical 
impossibility. The most that can be done this year is to 
print the name of the school and the number of posters 
submitted, 


Posters Submitted 


Roanoke County 
Vinton 
Oakland . 
Mt. Pleasant ........ 
Tinker Creek 
Washington Heights 
Fort Lewis 
Pleasant View 
Deyerle . 
Salem Primary 
Conehurst . 
Riverdale ..... 
Garden City 
Back Creek . 
Bonsack ........... 


Oak Grove ... 
Ogden ........-.. ' 
South Salem . 
Mountain View 
Mount Vernon 
Hollins 

Brookhill 
Clearbrook .... 
Starkey 

South View ......... 
No school name given 
Salem Grammar 


Total. 

Newport News 

Daniel ..... 

Jackson ... 

Walter Reed 

B. Washington 

John Marshall 

Geo. Washington 


Total 

Petersburg 

Colonial Heights 
Emporia . 
Fort Monroe 

Post School 
Richmond 

East End Jr. High 
Dayton 


Grand Total.............. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON NEGRO SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 205) 
discussed. Especially does the committee recom- 

mend a course in Negro history. 

To summarize, it is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that special adaptations in the curriculum to the 
problems of bi-racialism should be effected by the 
following means: 

1. Provision of a common course of study for 
all schools sufficiently broad to include sug- 
gestive pupil activities to meet the social prob- 
lems incident to the bi-racial character of our 
population. 


Inclusion in the courses of State normal 
schools and teachers colleges of activities 
which will acquaint prospective teachers with 
these problems and curricular experiences 


and materials helpful in meeting them. 


Inclusion in the State course of study of sug- 
gestive units of instruction and several model 
units selected especially for their contribu- 
tion to the problems here considered. 


Inclusion in the State course of study of the 
statement of viewpoint by the advisory com- 
mittee on Negro schools. 

Inclusion in the State course of study of sug- 
gested texts and reference material useful in 
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developing units selected because of their 
contribution to the social problems of bi- 
racialism. 

Inclusion in the program of studies for sec- 
ondary schools of an elective course in Negro 
history. 





FORTY-NINE REPRESENTATIVES 
ATTEND FIVE-POINT RALLY 


On December 1, 1933, forty-nine counties and cities were 
represented at the Five Point Rally held in Richmond. 
The delegates who traveled the longest distance to attend 
came from Washington county, the majority of the children 
coming from within 100 miles of the city. Special recogni- 
tion is due the three schools in Warren county having 100 
per cent Five Pointers for the year 1932. These schools 
were Milldale, Woodberry and Rockland, each of which 
sent a representative to the Rally. 

It is hoped that every county and city in Virginia will 
send a representative to the Rally next year, and in order 
to make this possible authorities are hoping to be able to 
provide free room and board to those children who have 
to be away from home over night. In this way they may 
come with some teacher or school official and remain in 
the city for several days. 


RE PERE EEE PE PE EE IEE IE HE EI 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(@— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 a ST. « RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2 ‘0776 hy 





Street, Richmond. This is very important. 





[_| 1 vote for repeal of the present law. 





TEACHERS’ BALLOT 
Vote for Retention or Repeal of the Teachers’ Pension Law 


At the meeting of the Delegate Assembly December 1, 1933, the executive secretary was 
instructed to print a ballot form in the January issue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion so that every teacher in the State may have an opportunity to express her wishes con- 
cerning the present teachers’ retirement (pension) law. 
attached ballot and return immediately to Association headquarters office, 401 North Ninth 


THE BALLOT 
ee School 


(Indicate your vote by check in proper box) 
[_] I vote for continuation of the present law until a better law can be secured. 


Every teacher should fill out the 
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Book Reviews 


Arthur K. Getman and 
1933. 222 


HE YounG MAN IN FarRMING. 
Paul W. Chapman. John Wiley and Sons. 
pages. $1.75. 

The authorship of this book is significant. Mr. Getman, 
Chief of the Agricultural Education Bureau of the New 
York State Education Department, is the editor of the 
Wiley Farm Series and a recognized leader in vocational 
education in agriculture. Mr. Chapman, Director of voca- 
tional education in Georgia, is also a leader in his field and 
has a sympathetic understanding of the problems of the 
farm youth of the South. 

From the beginning chapter on the Outlook in Farm- 
ing to the closing chapter on Our Ideals and Inspirations, 
the reader is given a practical discussion of the relation- 
ship of the young farmer to his job, to the scientific and 
business world in which he lives, and to his government 
which is now playing such a large part in the lives of 
farmers. The chapter on Learning How To Study Agri- 
culture contains, in addition, many practical suggestions 
for the student of science in general as well as for the stu- 
dent of agriculture. 

The Young Man In Farming is thought provoking and 
should be helpful to teachers of agriculture, boys in agri- 
culture classes, and to vocational guidance groups such, 
for example, as those organized in the Lee-Jackson High 
School of Fairfax County. Future Farmers who have read 
Tom of Peace Valley and The Green Hand will find in 
this new book an excellent supplement to aid them in 


becoming more properly oriented in their chosen voca- 
tion.—H. W. S. 


MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND, by Norman Woelfel. 
Columbia University Press. $3.00. 
Mr. Woelfel’s book, the subtitle of which is A Critical 

Review of the Social Attitudes of Seventeen Leaders in 
American Education, should be read by all teachers and 
those interested in establishing new centers after the dead 
timber in our educational methods has been cleared away. 
The book has been long needed. After judging the 
“molders of the American mind” in the light of their 
writings, the author makes his own recommendations. He 
is fearless in his critical surgery but he offers a tentative 
program of objectives for educators which should help to 
bring new significance to the problems of American edu- 
cation. 


How to Loox at Buitpines, by Darcy Braddell. E. P. 

Dutton, New York. $2.00. 

Architecture is regarded as a fettered art, because so 
often the buildings are empty of inner content—they have 
been made without regard to their purpose in life. For 
this very reason it should be a subject for study in the 
schools, not a special subject but one about which all chil- 
dren should have knowledge enough to make them know 
what is a good house, what is a beautiful church, or a 
beautiful building of any kind. How to Look at Buildings 
is an excellent book for teaching this most neglected subject. 








What to read in High School? 


We suggest especially this list of French 
and Spanish Readers: 











“Seen for our booklet «What to Read 
in French-German-Spanish” for a wider 


CR on Ris om, 











D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 

















FIRST YEAR 


Hiits aNnp Donpo: La France: Cours Elémen- 


taire 


Hiitts anp Donpo: Contes Dramatiques 
Pitraro AND GREEN: Cuentos Contados 


Hits anp Cano: Cuentos y leyendas 


SECOND YEAR 





Le Petit Chose (Mitchell) 


Dumas: D’Artagnan; Episode des Trois Mous- 
quetaires (Bovée and Goddard) 


DAvuDET: 


Harrison: México simpatico 


Myatt, GarciA, anD WickHAM: Modern Span- 


ish Reader 


Weems: Un verano en Espaiia 
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THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 





School Terms Shortened 


Because of lack of available funds 
1 of every 4 cities has shortened its 
school term. 


Seven hundred and fifteen rural 
schools are expected to run less than 
3 months this year. 


Reductions in length of terms in 
rural schools are being made in face 
of the fact that the terms have been 
far from adequate; in 1930, rural 
schools for 1,500,000 children were 
open 6 months or less. 


New reductions of term in city 
schools have come on the heels of a 
constant succession of reductions. 
Terms in practically every great 
American city are today 1 or 2 months 
shorter than they were 70 to 100 
years ago. 


Inadequate school terms for Amer- 
ican children stand in sharp contrast 
to the school terms common for chil- 
dren in European countries: United 
States, 172 days (city, 184 days; rural 
162 days); France, 200 days; Sweden, 
210 days; Germany, 246 days; Eng- 
land, 210 days; Denmark, 246 days. 


Prospects for the coming school 
year: Michigan: 90 per cent of schools 
will shorten terms. Nebraska: 15 per 
cent of schools will cut at least one 
month. Missouri: 1,600 rural schools 
face early closing. 


SILVER 





Tes struggle in at- 


tempts to improve modern education 
largely centers about the desirability 
of raising the classroom activity from 
the level of mechanical memorization 
to the level of reflective thinking. 
THE Barrows - PARKER GEOGRAPHY 
series emphasizes throughout the 
why, rather than the what of geog- 
raphy, and requires the pupil to rea- 
son his way through to judgments, 
rather than to memorize meaningless 
facts. For this reason, THE Barrows- 
PARKER GEOGRAPHY series makes a 
positive contribution in support of 
this most significant trend in modern 
education. 

The material in THE Barrows- 
PARKER GEOGRAPHY series conforms 
to the recommendations found in the 
Thirty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, “The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy.” 


Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 
Southern Lands 


BURDETT 


4! Union Square memaet New York, N. Y. 
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The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


Printers 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
































OFFSET retrenchment HANDICAPS with 
MACMILLAN WORKBOOKS 


Overloads, curtailed budgets, and lack Organized, directed instructional materials, pre- 
of proper equipment are causing heavy pared by America’s foremost subject specialists 


instructional breakdowns. Surmount , ; : : 
these difficulties—and still stay within 40d leading educators. Available in practically 


your present budget allowance. every subject, for every grade. 
LOW UNIFORM PRICES 


For elementary school workbooks | 
15 cents, net, f.o.b. New York Deffendall’s 
For high school workbooks | ELEMENTARY ENGLISH WORKBOOKS | 
30 cents, net, f.o.b. New York | For grades three to six, inclusive. Essentially practice 


; . workbooks, excellently graded, and covering all the funda- 
You may obtain on request our new mentals of language for the grades for which they are 


booklet, Authoritative Workbooks: | intended. 15 cents each, net, f.o.b. 
How They Help Teacher and Pupil. | John and Others’ 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH DRILL EXERCISES | 


For grades ten and eleven. A set of two workbooks, 
COMPANY | stressing functional English, and particularly notable for 
| the spontaneity and originality they encourage. Each, 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York | 30 cents, net, f.o.b. 
L 

















—a Favorites in Virginia Schools: —————— 
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